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READERS WRITE 





“The Voter’s Duty” 

Your editorial, “The Voter’s Duty,” in 
the Sept. 28 issue, reminds me of a re- 
mark once made to me about the privilege 
of voting. Some years ago, a good friend 
of mine, a member of the Massachusetts 
District Police, a Civil War veteran, and 
much respected citizen . . . made the 
statement that the free ballot was a most 
sacred privilege. Said he: “Whenever | 
enter a polling booth, I always remove my 
hat.” That remark was made during peace 
time, and I am wondering if, many of 
our citizens of the present day, truly 
realize what the ballot means and how 
worthy it is of our respect and regard. 

: James W. Lee 
Northampton, Mass. 


Know a Longer Name? 

In your Sept. 28 issue, I note the ques- 
tion, “Anybody know a longer word?” 
It made me wonder if anybody knows a 
longer name for a girl than this one 
Eldorado Betsyanna Apsistanna Rixanna 
Jo Hamilton Puss Hallon Florida Beauty 
Garrison Gamble? I had a maid for years 
whe had this name. She had given her 
name to me only as Eldorado Gamble. 
One day a friend of mine saw this maid 
in my home and remembered the 
girl’s full name. 

Mrs. W. T. Burkett 
Dothan, Ala. 


“Cold Cure’—Not New? 

What is there new about the use of hot 
and cold water for curing colds (PATH- 
FINDER, Sept. 28)? I have used hot and 
cold applications and hot and cold baths 
since my father first used them on me as 
a child, and have reduced many sinus in- 
fections with them . If the patients 
experimented on by the two doctors you 
mention had no other troubles than the 
colds, the physicians should be ashamed if 
they only got 65 per cent cures. Hot and 
cold water will cure many other diseases 
beside colds. 

Walter A. Mathews 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Are Polls Any Good? 

Can any PATHFINDER reader tell me 
the importance of election polls? Do they 
not stimulate curiosity rather than give 
helpful information? Do they not serve 
the politicians rather than the voter? 
Wouldn’t it be wiser to use the effort that 
we spend in guessing at the future in 
studying conditions and then learning 
about men and measures to fit the condi- 
tions and so prepare ourselves to vote? 

W. F. Hiller 
Brighton, Colo. 


The First Caterpillar? 

Under the heading “The Answer Is—” 
in your Aug. 24 issue, credit for_ the 
origin of the caterpillar principle for 
tractors was given to Benjamin Holt of 
California, who is said to have invented 
it in 1900. Patent No. 217,506 issued to 
Benjamin Scott Benson on July 15, 1879, 
covers the caterpillar principle of pro- 
pulsion ... No doubt Benjamin Holt im- 
proved upon the original invention in 
developing the tractor, but I believe you 
will agree that Benjamin Scott Benson 
did invent and patent the first caterpillar 
tractor... Benjamin Scott Benson was my 
grandfather. He had two foundries, one 
in Baltimore and the other in New York. 
He was well known in his day for his 








mechanical achievements. He was one of 
the founders of the Maryland Institute and 
participated in the building of the first 
steam locomotive to run on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railway. 

Earl L. Benson 
Huntingdon Park, Calif. 

{The U. S. Patent Office corroborates the fact that 
three patents were issued to Benjamin Scott Benson, 
one of which covers a system of caterpillar propulsion 
It points out, however, that Patent No. 23,853 issued 
to a W. P. Miller on May 3, 1859, embodies in many 
ways the caterpillar principle.—Ed.] 


An Englishwoman on Air Raids 

Having enjoyed your magazine for quite 
a number of years while living in Cali- 
fornia, | appreciate my son sending it to 
me here in England. But I would like to 
call attention to an error in the issue of 
Aug. 10. You state the “impressive” fact 
that the Nazis are raiding Britain during 
ihe day, and the British raids are at night. 
That may be so, near the coast where it is 
easy to try to get back when chased by the 
Royal Air Force, but here in Liverpoo! our 
raids have been at night. The Nazis don’t 
seem to have tried for things of military 
importance, but have definitely tried to 
terrorize and kill off civilians-—the poorer 
and more congested the district the better. 
I can’t find that there has been a single 
bomb dropped in the day time, up to now 
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(Sept. 10), and since we got a few 
Spitfires up here it has made a sur) 
difference in our night raids. 

Mrs. Minnie HH. 
Liverpool, England 


[For more about British and Nazi 
page 8.—Ed.] 
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About Labor and Big Busine:: 
Mrs. Monoghan, of Drexel H 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 28) probab}, 
old enough to remember that yea 
Henry Ford without pressure of 
strikes, unions or politicians, star‘ 
country by setting a minimum 
%5 a day for an eighi-hour day 
employees, giving a good business 
that unless workers had money to | 
products of industry, there could 
prosperity. Other big employers 
ed the lead, and so started the ri 
wages. “Let’s look at the record.” 
mrt. 4.0. Tu 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Mrs. Turner’s letter refers to a statement 
Mrs. Monoghan in ‘‘Readers Write’’ of Sep 
Monoghan said that Big Business was not 
improve labor's lot voluntarily, that labo: 
all its gains by bringing pressur€ to bear 

Ed. ] 


A Third-Term Argument 
As long as the Constitution gi 
House of Representatives power 
peach the President and gives the 
power to try all impeachments and 
move him from office “upon convict 
treason, bribery, or other high cri: 
misdemeanors” I will not believ: 
President can do much harm in 12 
Charles O. Warh 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The Campaign: Pro and Con 
My opinion is that most ot 
people who are so enthusisatica] 
Roosevelt are not heavy tax-payers. 
G. S, Appl 
Wading River, N. Y. 


* * * 


In the world’s history, we note th: 
rarely enough an unusual type is 
Roosevelt is the one in our day ar 

Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Bown 
Huntingham Park, Calif. 


* * * 


Willkie reminds me of a North D 
blizzard—started too early and wil 
blow out. 

F. H. R: 
Ellendale, N. D. 

... It is time for the solid Soi 
break up. 

Robert S. Ha 
Cuthbert, Ga. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt is one 
greatest Presidents we have ever h: 
is the only President, since I can 1 
ber, that has ever paid any attenti 
the South 

Mrs. L. B. Simm 
Morrison, Tenn. 


+ * * 


The New Deal slogan is: “Don't 
horses in the middle of the st 
But I ask you, how did we get 
middle of the stream? Why not 
Willkie have a try at pulling us out 

A. E. Ol 
Franklinville, N. Y. 


- * * 


... Mr. Roosevelt is the right 1 
the right plaee and it would be a s« 
mistake to elect a man wholly ine. 
enced at a critical time like this. 

Margaret Dav: 
Greeley, Neb. 
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noth STATE?— 


Will Hawaii Win Sovereignty in Our Union? 


CAUSE ships plying the tossing 
B Pacific customarily put into port 
Hawaii has been long called the 
roads of the Pacific.” Now, 
however, the 415,000 inhabitants of 
e islands are at another cross-roads 
oss-roads in government. 
iree paths are open to them. By 
irst, they would continue their 
present territorial form of govern- 
|; by another, they would be given 
unission form under the control 
ilitary officers; by a third, they 
| become the 49th state 
1 Union, 
er since Hawaii became 
rritory and an integral 
of the United States 40 
s ago, its inhabitants 
talked of eventual 
iood. During the years, 
have sent 11 petitions 
sting the United States 
t them on a basis of 
with other states. 
Hawaiian Jegislature 
ited appropriations to 
t 10 Congressional 
ittees to inspect at 
ind the-conditions on 
lands. The Jast of these 
ittees, in 1937, filled a 
ige volume with a re- 
cord of its hearings, Then, 
ported in part: 
“It is obvious that such a 
unity as Hawaii, in- 
dustrious, properous 9 and 
essive, will not be con- More 
for long to be held in a 
subordinate position in comparison 
other parts of the nation... It is 
ly conceivable that.the United 
'es, dedicated to the very principle 
self-government and equal treat- 
| of its citizens, should long desire 
ipose any restrictions upon the 
neasure of self-government to be 
rded Hawaii.” 


. . . Congressional Barrier 


line with this statement, the com- 
e recommended a plebiscite, and 
ovember 5 of this year, the citi- 
of the territory will vote on the 
tion: “Do you favor statehood for 
ill 7 

even if the voters should regis- 
in overwhelming “yes,” there 
| still be a large barrier between 

ind their goal. By the U. S. 
litution, an act of Congress is 
ssary to admit a new state, and 
Congress would do with a new 
on is unpredictable. The whole 
lem of making Hawaii a state is 


as tangled as the sea-weed on the 
ocean floor surrounding the volcanic- 
formed islands and as uncertain as an 
ocean breeze. Before reaching a de- 
cision, the legislators would have to 
weigh many arguments, including 
American public opinon. And the 
American people as yet have rather 
hazy ideas, if any, about Hawaii. 

For most Americans, in fact, Hawaii 
is still only a land of grass skirts and 
hula dancers, of cocoanuts and native 
songs. Enchanted by these visions, 








some 22,000 tourists every year jour- 
ney by boat and Clipper plane to bask 
in its sunshine and collect photo- 
graphs of themselves with leis (woven 
flowers) about their necks. ° In ac- 
quiring these souvenirs, the tired busi- 
nessmen and their Wives and children 
spend some $20,000,000 a year—a sum 
which makes tourism the third larg- 
est industry in Hawaii, The tourist, 
as a result, can find the things for 
which he is looking, but they are, for 
the most part, staged; they are no 
longer the real Hawaii. 

When Captain Cook discovered and 
named them the Sandwich Islands in 
1778, however, the Hawaiian islands 
were much as imaginative tourists 
picture them today—wild and beau- 
tiful. They are still beautiful, the tall 
black, volcanic mountains, contrast- 
ing vividly with the ocean, but they 
are no longer wild. 

They started losing their primitive 
quality some four decades after their 
discovery when the first boat of 


International 


Than a Land of Grass Skirts and Hula Dancers 


Congregational missionaries arrived. 
These. and subsequent missionaries 
had a direct and vital influence, evi- 
dences of which may still be seen in 
the tidy schools and trim churches 
which lend to many parts the air of a 
New England town. But, it was per- 
haps through their children that the 
missionaries had an even greater in- 
fluence. These settled down, and sure- 
ly and swiftly their financial interests 
permeated the regions, It is believed 
that they were instrumental in plan- 
ning and carrying out the revolution 
which deposed the hereditary Queen 
Lilluokalini from the throne in 1893. 
For tive years, the United States re- 
fused to accept the bid for: annexa- 
tion, but in 1898 the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war caused Congress 
to ratify the proposal, In 
1900, an organic act set up 
the government as a terri- 
tory of the United States, 
with a House of Representa- 
tives of 30 and a Senate of 
15. The executive depart- 
ment was vested in a gov- 
ernor appointed by the U.S. 
President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, 
while in Washington, the 
islands received a non-vot- 
ing delegate. 


. Rich and Strategic 


In thus taking Hawaii, the 
United States acquired a 
chain of some 20 islands, 
ranging from northwest to 
southeast for about 390 
miles in the Pacific, over 
2,000 miles from San Fran- 
cisco. Volcanic in origin, 
they are filled with extinet 
craters, including Haleaka- 
la on the island of Maui, the larg- 
est in the world. Nor are all the 
volcanoes extinct. Kilauea, the largest 
active volcano, as well as the spectac- 
ular Mauna Loa, are located there. 
(As late as December, 1935, an erup- 
tion threatened the city of Hilo with a 
stream of lava until a squadron of 
U.S. Army planes stopped the flow by 
dropping six tons of explosives near 
the point at which the lava was 
emerging). 

Of the eight inhabitated islands, 
Hawaii itself covers some 4,030 square 
miles out of the chain’s total of 6,500 
and is by far the largest, giving the, 
entire group its name. But it might 
almost be said that for America the 
island of Oahu has become Hawaii. 
On its 604 square ‘miles are located 
half the population, the capital (Hono- 
lulu), strategic Pearl Harbor Naval 
base, the Schofield army barracks, and 
the celebrated Waikiki Beach. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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~ THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Politics, Arms 


Though the Far East erisis (see col. 
2) demanded much of his attention 
last week, President Roosevelt also 
found time for domestic politics and 
the arms program. Both got consider- 
ation while he was at the White House 
and during a visit to his Hyde Park, 
N, Y., home, 

A major political furore, with an in- 
ternational angle, was kicked up by 
the President at a White House press 
conference, Reporters knew that his 
Vice Presidential running mate, Hen- 
ry Wallace, and the Democratic Gov- 
ernor of New York, Herbert Lehman, 
had been saying that Hitler and Mus- 
solini wanted the President defeated 
for re-election because of his strong 
stand against aggression. 

Accordingly, the newsmen asked: 
did the President have any reason to 
believe Germany and Italy were work- 
ing for his defeat at the polls? His 
reply was to pick up a copy of The 
New York Times and to read a por- 
tion of a dispatch written by that 
newspaper’s top-notch Rome _ corre- 
spondent, Herbert L. Matthews. It 
read in part: “The Axis is out to defeat 


... Roosevelt ,.. because of the Pres- .- 


ident’s foreign policy and because of 
everything for which he stands.” 
Asked if he believed the story true, 
Roosevelt said he did not know, com- 
menting that it was a newspaper story. 

The pro-Willkie press immediately 
denounced the President for “political 
trickery,” accusing him of “trying to 
capitalize as a campaign issue the 
widespread hatred of Hitler.” Then, 
in the middle of all this, Matthews 
was expelled from Italy for “falsely 
stating” the Axis sought the Presi- 
dent’s defeat. “It does not in the Teast 
matter to Italy whether or not Roose- 
velt is re-elected,” said the Italian 
press. “Italy knows ... she will win 
the war no matter what happens.” 
However, not a few observers believed 
Matthews had truthfully described the 
desire of the Axis. It was also noted 
that Matthews, in reporting his own 
expulsion, did not retract his original 
statements, nor did the Times, though 
it is supporting Willkie. 

The President indirectly kept the 
political ball rolling in two speeches 
delivered after he had reached Hyde 
Park. In one, he.warned Dutchess 
County Democrats that “overstatement, 
personal attacks and wild promises 
have no part in our county campaign 

-any more than in a national cam- 
paign.” In the other, delivered in 
dedication of three Dutchess County 
schools, he defended heavy govern- 
ment spending. 

Turning from politics, the President 
began his defense activities with an 
inspection trip to the Watervliet Ar- 
senal in upper New York state, where 
all types of cannon are manufactured. 
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Knox Was Blunt (see below) 


The arsenal was now completing about 
six guns a day, he reported, and ex- 
pected to produce 14 a day by next 
May. Other defense developments in 
his week included these: 

® After a confab with the President, 
Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, 57-year-old 
president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, revealed that the President had 
urged him to accept the post of na- 
tional director of the selective serv- 
ice program, 

e The President ordered the War 
Department to take Negroes into the 
defense forces on a “fair and equit- 
able basis.” The proportion of Ne- 
groes in the Army will be in propor- 
tion to the Negro population of the 
country—roughly 10 per cent—but 
white and colored enlisted men will 
not be intermingled in the same regi- 
mental organizations, 

© To aid in the training of British 
pilots, he ruled that Canadian young 
men could enroll in U. S. private 
fiving schools if they so desired. This 
was regarded as the answer to the 
problem of how Canadian pilots could 
be trained this winter, when most 
Canadian fields will be snowbound, 


U.S. and Japan 


Last week, the tension between the 
United States and Japan over Japan’s 
continued aggression in the Far East 
seemed to be approaching the snap- 
ping point. So serious did the situa- 
tion look, in fact, that some observers 
believed the United States might be 
fighting the Japanese before the year 
was out. 

The already strained U. S.-Japanese 
relations rapidly went from bad to 
worse When the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration refused to be bullied out of aid- 
ing Britain and China by the Berlin 
“new world order” pact, in which the 
three signatory aggressor nations— 
Japan, Germany and Italy—implicitly 
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threatened this country with wa 
ing that this fhreat had failed, J, 
Premier Prince Fumimaro Kon: 
Tokyo talked tougher: unless th: 
ed States accepted the totalita 
plan to divide up the world 
them, there would be a “fight 
finish.” The same view was e: 
ed by Foreign Minister Yosuk: 
suoka (see page 9). 

Until that time, no Adminis| 
official had uttered a defiant wo 
policy being to show resistanc: 
threats simply by working for ¢ 
aid to Britain and China. But Ko 
challenge demanded an answe: 
Secretary of the Navy Frank 
was selected to give it. In a pub! 
dress in Washington, he declare: 
the tripartite alliance of the 
national brigands” was “aimed a 
and warned that this country 
not be “intimidated.” “If a fiz 
forced upon us,” he asserted, “w« 
be ready,” adding bluntly: “W: 
never lost a war yet.” 

These were strong, significant \ 
—probably the stiffest warning 
country had yet issued to the 
tarian powers, If Japan had an) 
they were mere bluff and blust: 
was soon rudely awakened; th: 
ministration began taking step: 
indicated it meant business. 

Quickly, the Navy ordered con 
mobilization of the organized res: 
of the Navy and Marine Corps, t: 
ing 35,091 officers and men. A) 
precedented peacetime step, this s 
ed the manpower of the Navy to » 
281 men—the largest number in : 
ice since the First World War. O 
of that, the Agriculture Depart 
suddenly stopped subsidizing th: 
port of wheat and flour to Hong hing 
and Chinese ports. This was rez 
ed as a blow at the Japanese A 
since it was believed some of 
wheat had been seeping into the s! 
achs of its soldiers. 

Meanwhile, there was a flurry of 
secret conferences, State Depart: 
officials talked separately to S 
Ambassador Constantine Oumansk\ 
and Japanese Ambassador Kensuk 
Horinouchi, both of whom kept 
British Ambassador Lord Lothian }ia( 
long conversations with Secreta: 
State Cordell Hull and Pres 
i{oosevelt. 

But although these talks indi: 
serious things were brewing, o! 
ers kept the closest watch on Ad 
James O. Richardson, who, as 
mander-in-chief of the U. S. 
(“Cincus”), would be chiefly re 
sible for U. S. victory in a wai 
Japan. Called back from H 
where the major part of the 
battle fleet is stationed, Richa! 
conferred not only with high-ra 
Navy officials but also with the 
ident. 

What decisions were reached, if 
were not disclosed, but it was r: 
nized that Richardson was an i) 
tant man to watch for an answ¢ 
the ominous question of peace or 
with Japan. If he moved the 
from Hawaij toward the Far East, 
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tion might look for war. If he kept 
there or moved it toward the United 
ites, the nation might look for peace. 
st week, as Richardson made ready 
return to the Navy’s powerful Pearl 
‘jarbor base at Hawaii, he hinted there 
ild at least be no retreat. The fleet 
Hawaii, he said, “is not as ready 
as it will be.” 
\ll of this demonstrated that the Ad- 
stration viewed the trouble with 
with the utmost gravity. If 
was any doubt, Secretary of 
Hull dispelled it. He advised all 
cans in the Far East from Japa- 
dominated Manchukuo to French 
China — totaling an estimated 
ij.000—to leave immediately unless 
they had urgent business there. 
When this advice resulted in a 
of Americans in the Far East 
book passage on U. S.- bound 
ners, Tokyo officials attempted 
pread oil onthe troubled waters. 
lared a, Foreign Office spokes- 
with an air of injured in- 
ence: “There is no reason to be 
ervous. We wish Americans would 
erstand that there is nothing to be 
ned about.” 


ee 9° 

Congress: “War of Nerves 
sressional tempers were grow- 

hort last week in a “war of 





d up on one side were most of 
emocrats, led by Administration 
s, Who finding adjournment im- 
ble, had sought a recess until No- 
er 18. But even the drive for a 
s of this length had been blocked 
group of Republicans and some 
ocrats who believed that Con- 
s should remain in session with- 
any interruption whatever. The 
ments ofthis bloc had been given 
d weight, moreover, by growing 
on between Japan and the United 

tes (see page 4). 
week’s end, no one appeared ab- 
tely sure what form of comprom- 

i ‘ould develop. The legislators had 

ted adjournment, for if they took 

oo step, they would have no chance 
ry ol e-assemble (unless the President 
ed them) before the next Congress 
enéd in January, With adjourn- 
i t ruled out and with a recess doubt- 
some leaders inclined to a plan 
reby Congress would meet twice 
h week. These meetings, it was pre- 

d, would be largely formal with 

business transacted, but the pro- 

re would kéep Congress techni- 

in session and thus would permit 

zressmen to re-open discussions 

never they felt conditions made it 


y/ 


sSary, 
der the pressure of this controv- 
the legislators were snapping 


e than ever at one another. Senator 
‘n Barkley, Majority Leader, charg- 
ieatedly that the Republicans were 
ving “petty politics” by trying to 
vince the country they had to re- 
n in Washington because Presi- 
it Roosevelt “eouldn’t be trusted.” 
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In the House, members carried on 
their war of nerves by repeatedly 
calling for roll calls which kept Con- 
gressmen scurrying from the lobbies 
and cloak rooms into the chamber. 
But even then, so many legislators 
were absent that Representative Allen 
Treadway, of Massachusetts, made a 
proposal (subsequently defeated) that 
the sergeant-at-arms be empowered to 
arrest all absent members and bring 
them into the House. 


Politics: High Gear 


President Roosevelt did little active 
campaigning last week. But the cam- 
paign of his Republican opponent for 
the Presidency kept speeding along in 
high gear, In the opinion of old-tim- 
ers who accompanied Wendell Will- 
kie on his eastern tour, the Republi- 
can candidate’s election drive was the 
most strenuous since the 1896 cam- 
paign of William Jennings Bryan. 

For, with apparently limitless ener- 
gy, Willkie was eager and ready to 
speak everywhere. Through Ohio and 
the grimy, smoke-ridden industrial 
towns of western Pennsylvania, he 
appealed for the labor vote, pledg- 
ing to upbold social legislation and 
collective bargaining, and to create 
jobs for the unemployed. 

Swinging rapidly eastward to Phila- 
delphia, the Republican  standard- 
bearer made his major address on de- 
fense problems, in which he declared 
that the longer the United States con- 
tinued to be “incompetent” to defend 
itself, the greater the chance that this 
nation would be involved in war. Next 
he carried the fight to Democratic 
Brooklyn; N. Y., where he charged 
Democrats with conducting a whis- 
pering campaign against his patriot- 
ism. In Jersey City, N. J., the baliwick 
of Frank Hague, Willkie launched a 
vigorous assault against Democratic 
political bosses,,whom he described as 
“puny Hitlers.” Back in New York, he 
resumed his attack upon the President 
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Jones Praised the New Deal 
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himself, and demanded that the Pres- 
ident reveal whether any secret com- 
mitments have been made to drag the 
country into war, 


Riding North by automobile, Will- 
kie paused to address crowds at a 
dozen industrial centers in Connecti- 
cut, stressing his friendliness toward 
labor. In Bridgeport, he asserted that 
the New Deal had hurt little business 
more severely than big business. Next 
day, in Providence, R. IL, he revived 


traditional Republican tariff theory 
by pledging the American’ work- 


er “full protection against the unfair 
competition of the enslaved labor of 
the totalitarian countries.” 

Among other political developments 
were these: 

® Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce, Federal Loan Administrator 
and outstanding business representa- 
tive in the Roosevelt Administration, 
delivered a surprise political speech 
last week, in which he contended that 
the New Deal “has served and saved 
business.” Speaking as a business man 
himself, Jones, who is not a New Deal- 
er, indirectly attacked Willkie by as- 
serting, “a man coming directly from 
the business world without experi- 
ence in public life . .. could not make 
the best public executive.” 

e The latest Gallup poll reported 
that Roosevelt made striking gains in 
recent weeks. Placed in the Demo- 
cratic column were 42 states and 499 
electoral votes as against 6 states and 
32 electoral votes for the Republicans. 
Attacking Gallup’s results as “prepos- 
terous,” Republican National Chair- 
man Joseph W. Martin cited another 
poll prepared by Rogers C. Dunn, 
New York statistician, which predict- 
ed Wendell Willkie’s election by at 
least 334 electoral votes. (For latest 
PATHFINDER Poll, see page 17). 

@ Illinois had a new Governor last 
week, following the death of Governor 
Henry Horner after a long illness. The 
successor was Lieut, Gov. John H. 
Stelle—who had frequently been Hor- 
ner’s foe in Democratic party feuds. 

® The Chicago Daily News, owned 
by Republican Secretary of the Navy 
Knox but run in his absence by a 
three-man board, created a stir by ac- 
cusing Wendell Willkie of “playing 
politics with preparedness.” How- 
ever, the News said it “probably” 
would continue to support him. 

@ President Roosevelt gained at 
least two influential new adherents 
last week. The first was the widely 
read political commentator, Dorothy 
Thompsen, who had formerly been one 
of the President’s sharpest critics. List- 
ing the reasons for her change of heart, 
Miss Thompson declared that the third 
term question and a thousand other 
matters “become very minor indeed at 
the present world crisis and that 
Roosevelt was better equipped than 
Willkie to lead the nation at this time.” 
The other surprising recruit to the New 
Deal ranks was Gifford Pinchot, former 
Republican Governor of Pennsylvania, 
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who announced that he would cam- 
paign actively for the President. Pin- 
chot stressed the Chief Executive’s 
“training and experience.” 


Defense: Teapot Tempest 

Last week Attorney General Jackson 
wrote a letter to Sidney Hillman, labor 
member of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission. In response to a 
question from Hillman, the Attorney 
General advised that so long as the 
National Labor Relations Board rules 
that a company is violating the Wagner 
Act, other administrative agencies of 
the government should adopt a similar 
view “unless and until” the company 
is vindicated in the courts. 

Jackson’s informal opinion took on 
added significance because, just a few 
days before, Hillman had announced 
that the Defense Commission would 
award no contracts to violators of the 
labor laws. Thus the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion, in the interpretation 
favored by most headline and edi- 
torial writers, had the effect of for- 
bidding the Defense Commission from 
dealing with such defense-important 
firms as General Motors, Bethlehem 
Steel, Ford Motor Company, and about 
200 other companies which have been 
found guilty by the NLRB. The result 
was to stir up a tempest, with most of 
the thunderbolts aimed at Jackson. 

Breathing fury, Congressmen called 
the Attorney General’s opinion “sabo- 
tage of the defense program,” and de- 
manded an immediate investigation. 
The demand was backed by many com- 
mentators, who railed at Jackson for 
allegedly giving the Labor Board 
“veto power” over the defense pro- 
gram. But later in the week when a 
House committee aired the controver- 
sy in a one-day hearing, it appeared 
that the storm had been confined large- 
ly to a teapot. 

In the first place, Jackson explained, 
he had not ruled on the unrestricted 
right of the Defense Commission to 
grant contracts wherever it wished. 
He had simply defined labor-law vio- 
lators—and it was up to each individ- 
ual government agency to decide 
whether to deal with them. In the 
second place, both Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox and Assistant Sec- 
retary of War Robert Patterson testi- 
fied that their departments would not 
feel impelled to withhold defense con- 
tracts on the basis of NLRB decisions. 

In cases involving steel production— 
where plant facilities are limited— 
Knox and Patterson made it clear that 
a manufacturer’s labor policy would 
be no bar to defense contracts, But in 
other industries, where several com- 
peting companies were available to 
handle the order, the departments 
might prefer to award it to the law- 
abiding companies. In no case, how- 
ever, would the War or Navy depart- 
ments delay the defense program in 
order to avoid dealing with labor- 
law violators. 

Speaking for the Defense Commis- 
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Thunderbolts Were Aimed at Jackson 


sion, Hillman testified that a later 
meeting of the NDAC was scheduled to 
formulate a clear policy on companies 
breaking the Wagner Act. In the mean- 
time, he assured the committee that 
nothing would justify any interruption 
lo the defense program. With the testi- 
mony in, Representative Smith, the 
committee chairman, announced that 
he was satisfied. 

Some observers—the ones that had 
raised most of the storm—were con- 
vinced that their teapot tempest had 
not been in vain. Jf the Defense Com- 
mission had been contemplating a 
“black-list” of labor-law violators, the 
critics argued, the move was definite- 
ly spiked. 

Other defense developments last 
week included these: 

@ Parachute troops have been offi- 
cially adopted as a branch of the Army, 
Secretary of War Henry Stimson an- 
nounced. he first unit, which has 
been training at Fort Benning, Ga., 
will be known as the 501st Parachute 
Battalion, with a strength of about 500 
men. Its personnel will be composed 
entirely of selected volunteers from 
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Hoover: For Feeding (col. 3) 
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regular Army infantry divisions. 
@ To guide the 25,000 local sel 
service board members whos 
pointments began last week (se: 
4), national draft officials in Was! 
ton issued a series of rules and 
lations. Local boards were urg 
avoid drafting men with family 
gations, and to resolve ail do 
cases in faver of deferment. A 
same time, it was indicated that 
result of increased volunteering 
parts of the country, few regis! 
would be called up in the first 
since the quotas of many states wou 
probably be filled by volunteers. 
date of the first draft lottery—t 
termine the order in which men 
be called into service—was tental 
set for no sooner than October 21 
no later than October 26. 
PSD LA 


Feed Europe? 


Two months ago tormer Pres 
Herbert Hoover declared that 
large shipments of American 
could avert famine in the Nazi 
quered nations of Europe (PA 
FINDER, Aug. 24). Immediately. 
objection was raised that such | 
instead of going to the hungry, | 
be seized by the German armies oi 
cupation to strengthen Nazi forces. 

Thereupon Hoover proposed 
food could safely be sent if Germ: 
promised: (1) to permit a neutral n 
governmental relief agency to ! 
complete control over European f 
distribution; (2) to take none of thie 
domestic produce of the occupied c 
tries; (3) to restore the equivalen 
supplies already seized; and (4) 
permit importations from Russia 
the Balkans. 

On the basis of the Hoover prog! 

a formal appeal for foodstuffs was 

sued last month by the Commissio: 
Relief in Belgium, the Norwegian | 
lief Fund, the Queen Wilhelmina F 

(for The Netherlands), and the Com- 
mission for Polish Relief, 

Last week the question—to feed 
not to feed Europe—fiared into a h 
ed public controversy. Fifteen pr: 
nent clergymen, educators and 1}: 
leaders denounced the proposal. % 
cess of the Hoover plan, they asser!«:! 
would rest upon pledges made by 
talitarian governments which 
been guilty of “habitual violation 
of every solemn undertaking.” 

Unless the British Government ° 
first to give its “ungoerced” con \ 
the group urged, Americans sh 
have no partinthe scheme. “Bet 
the agony of empty stomachs for a 
in one part of the world,” the s 
ment concluded, “and the ago! 
stricken souls in every part of 
world, there can be but one choice. 

Hoover promptly denied that { 
shipments would necessarily hurt 
British cause. Speaking from his « 
perience as director of Belgian f: 
relief during the First World War. 
insisted that the belligerent pow 
could safely agree to let a neutral « 
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vanization feed civilians in the pres- 
t war. 
\Meanwhile in Philadelphia, at a 
posium arranged by the American 
,eademy of Political and Social Sci- 
e. the food question touched off 
spy debate. Representing the Amer- 
» Friends Service Committee, which 
more than a million German chil- 
n at the close of the First World 
\War, Clarence E. Pickett ridiculed the 
sis that enforced hunger could ever 
be a permanent instrument of peace. 
( ing out squarely for Hoover’s pro- 
. Pickett declared that the experi- 
of the Polish Relief Commission 
i the American Red Cross “leads one 
believe that pledges made by the 
in government regarding relief 
rs can be relied on.” 
Despite the heat of the controversy, 
11 Washington remained silent. 
rts from the Department of Agri- 
re indicated that while the Euro- 
food situation was “precarious,” 
any itself could relieve many of 
hortages by better distribution of 
d foodstuffs. 
es 





° 
Americana— 
Exeuse: To officers who captured 
a fugitive from the Monroe Coun- 
\ Y.) penitentiary, explained: “I 
sured it was getting pretty cold out- 
ie and I wanted to drain the water 
f the radiator in my car.” 
Old Soak”: Officers could smell the 
key in a bootlegger’s home in 
bia, S. C., but they couldn’t find 
|. Finally one of them sniffed a tub 
hich one of the members of the 
family was taking a bath. Then the 
| wagon was called. The man was 
ishing around in a tub of liquor. 


} 


Shock: While passing out cigars to 
friends and reporting that he was 
father of a son, Jack Smooth, 
rv on the U. S. S. Idaho, was called 
the telephone. “Congratulations,” 


said a doctor. “You’ve got triplets now. 
0 girls just arrived.” Smooth 
nted 


lraveler: In St. Louis, Mo., Weather 
recaster Walter Moxim was queried 
long about weather conditions be- 
een that place and Shenandoah, 
ho, that he concluded the question- 
must be an aviator. “Are you 
eling by auto or plane?” he asked. 

Oh, no,” was the response. “I’m just 
itch+-hiker.” 

Bold: While being docketed in a New 
k police station, a pickpocket was 
zht with his hands in the pocket 
he officer who arrested him. Ex- 
ned the culprit: “I'm broke and I 
ight I'd need a buck or so to spend 

le ['m in jail.” 


* * 7 
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uit: In Milwaukee, Wis., a mother 
| for recovery of her son’s burglar 
s Which had been confiscated by 
police. She told the judge she had 

given a bill of sale for them 
re her son started serving a 11- 
term for safecracking. 
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Brenner Again 


The sun shone clear in the Brenner 
Pass a fortnight ago as an armored 
train, bristling with anti-aircraft guns, 
pulled up from the south into the lit- 
tle Italian town of Brennero. Thirty 
minutes later another armored train 
chuffed into the pass from Germany. 
Adolf Hitler stepped from his special 
car to be welcomed by a smiling Mus- 
solini, and then the two dictators hur- 
ried into Il Duce’s car for a confer- 
ence, 

The conference, arranged secretly 
and apparently hastily, lasted a little 
more than three hours, including a 
luncheon. At times the two dictators 
were alone; then they were joined by 
Foreign Ministers Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop and Galeazzo Ciano, and Gen- 


NEVER MIND, LADDIE, 
THERE'LL BE A PART 
1? FOR You IN MY 
BIG sHow! 





amined three subjects: “First, to close 
the first phase of the war and perfect 
the results of the change. Second, to 
establish a plan of action for the sec- 
ond phase of the war. Third, to avoid 
if possible the war’s having a third 
phase—the phase of world conflagra- 
tion—but to prepare to face whatever 
may become inevitable following the 
intervention of the United States.” 
The first phase of the war, in Axis 
lerms, probably ended with the defeat 
of France. “To perfect the result of 
that change,” it was rumored last 
week, Germany and Italy were willing 
to grant France a separate peace, in 
an attempt’ to egg her into joining 
their grand assault on the British Em 
pire. Since no news at all had yet 
seeped out from thé German-French 
Peace Commission, which had been 
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“Thespian Tribulations’’—-A British Comment on the Hitler-Mussolini Meeting at Brennero 


eral Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, chief of 
the German. High Command. 

There was absolute silence as to 
what the conferees discussed, aside 
from the usual double-talk in which 
Axis writers excel. Virginio Gayda 
Mussolini’s mouthpiece, for instance, 
said: “The two Axis powers are re 
suming their war operations, never 
interrupted, with the greatest intens 
ity.” In Berlin, Nazi quarters said the 
conference had discussed “not peace 
but victory.” 

The only official statement said the 
meeting was a “cordial conference” 
for “routine exchange of informa 
tion.” When the two dictators las! 
met at Brennero on March 18, it was 
shortly before the invasion of Nor 
way. They met again in Munich jus! 
after the collapse of France, probably 
to work out armistice plans, Every 
one felt that the new meeting would 
bring more dramatic action, probably 
in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Perhaps the best general, if vague, 
outline of their talk was that in 
Popolo d'Italia of Milan, Mussolini’s 
own newspaper. The Axis, it said, ex- 


sitting at Weisbaden ever since the 
armistice was signed, this could have 
been no more than a rumor. 

There was need for “a _ plan of 
action for the second phase of the 
war” simply because Hitler’s assault 
against Britain had so far succeeded 
only in dashing itself to pieces against 
the unbroken courage and determina- 
tion of the island people. Though the 
Nazi press still stirred with talk of 
imminent invasion, Axis newspapers 
at the same time were emitting such 
graveyard whistles as: “The proba- 
bility of a long war does not frighten” 
the German and Italian people. 

It seemed more likely every day 
ihat a new plan for the “second 
phase” would call for an assault 
against Britain’s empire _ lifeline 
through Egypt and around the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, with Hitler 
taking over what was to have been 
Mussolini’s show. This was indicated 
as German troops moved into Ru- 
mania (see page 9), and as Greece re- 
ported greater Italian troop concen- 
trations, including 120 tanks, on the 
Albanian border. . “This war,” ex- 
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In Britain: “Hardship Our Garment, Constancy and Valor Our Only Shield” . 


claimed the Hamburg Fremdenblatt, 
“has changed from a European dis- 
pute-into a great final struggle of a 
new world.” 

Since an attack around the Near 
East might impinge on Russian inter- 
ests and cyt through Turkey, two 
notes in the Italian press were signifi- 
cant. Virginio Gayda, who a_ few 
months ago called Sovict leaders 
“blood-stained criminals,” now began 
to proclaim that Fascist Italy’s “policy 
has never shown... any hostility to- 
ward Soviet Russia.” Meantime Tur- 
key was blasted as the “servile serv- 
ant” of British policy. 

As for the “third phase” of the war, 
Mussolini’s Popolo d'Italia, which two 
weeks ago called North Americans 
“the most ignorant of the white peo- 
ples,” last week made the “ignorant” 
United States this blunt offer: it could 
join the Triple Alliance of Germany, 
Italy and Japan in “a new system of 
division of the world”; or, if it re- 
fused to join them, the totalitarian 
powers “are ready to accept the chal- 
lenge and wage war.” 


... British: “Master Plan” 


Last week the stone lacework and 
windows of part of the House of 
Lords were in ruins and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had been bomb- 
-alace. 

But, as their toll of death and de- 
struction inexorably mounted, Britons 
knew that Berlin too was being sub- 
jected to hours-long bombings. And 
last week they were eagerly scanning 
the R. A. F.’s “master plan” for blow- 
ing the Nazi’s industrial war machine 
to bits—a plan made public for the 
first time. 

This first comprehensive picture of 





British raids over the Reich proper 
revealed that up to October 5 some 
200 places in Germany had been visit- 
ed by the R. A, F. at least once. Oil, 
rail, munitions and factory centers 
and ports had been struck repeatedly. 
Berlin, for example, had suffered 15 
raids; the great Hamm rail center, 45; 
the ports of Bremen and Hamburg, 31 
and 36. Said Lord Croft, Under Secre- 
tary for War, to those Britons who 
wanted “reprisals” pure and simple: 
“It is highly probabie that more Ger- 
iman factory workers have lost their 
lives than the total losses inflicted upon 
our civilians by air attack.” 

The man responsible for the “mas- 
ter plan” was Sir Charles Frederick 
\lgernon Portal, Chief of the Bomber 
Squad. Last week he replaced Sir 
Cyril Newall as Chief of the Air Staff 

a move that made Britons forecast 
«a winter of increasing air attacks on 
Germany. 

Meanwhile, as details of the “master 
plan” were unfolded, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill made one of his 
regular reports to Parliament. Always 
a tonic to Britons, his words were 
neither sugar-coated nor frightening; 
they merely stated such straightfor- 
ward facts as these: 

@ Nearly 400 Nazi planes had, on 
the average, been visiting Britain’s 
shores every 24 hours, and it was not 
likely that Germany could greatly ex- 
ceed this rate of sustained attack— 
indicating that the Nazis would not be 
able to conquer the island by air. 

@ Before the air raids began, Brit- 
ain expected to suffer civilian casual- 
ties of 3,000 killed and 12,000 wounded 
every night. However, in the entire 
period since the war started more than 
a year ago-——from September, 1939, to 
October, 1940—civilian casualties from 
bombs falling on Britain amounted 
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only to 8,500 killed and 13,000 wo) 
ed—a further indication that the \, 
would not be able to conque: 
island by air. 

@e Both in fighting‘ and bon 
planes, the British were stronge: 
tually. and relatively” than they 
in May—despite intensive Nazi | 





In, his speech, Churchill als 
nounced that the Burma Ro 
China, closed three months ag 
effort to appease Japan, would 
opened this week (see page 9). 
triple alliance of Germany, Ital 
Japan, he said, was aimed princ 
at frightening the United States . 
helping Britain, but neither B 
nor Americans were “accuston: 
react to threats of violence by sul 
sion.” 

Then, closing with one of h 
spired perorations, Churchill tol 
fellows: “Long months of trial] 
tribulation lie before us ... Many 
gers... misfortunes . .. mistakes 
disappointments will be our lot: 
row will be our companion on 
journey, hardship our garment, 
stancy and valor our only shield 
Our qualities and deeds must ! 
and glow through the gloom of Eu: 
until they become the veritable 
cons of salvation.” 





.. . African Forays 

Last week Italian Marshal Rod 
Graziani’s Libyan army put out a 
cautious feelers from Sidi Bar: 
where it was encamped some t! 
score miles within the Egyptian b 
der. But mostly it sat and took B 
ish bombing, while Graziani was 
Rome to confer with Mussolini. 

The subject of this conference n 
have been the aid which Germany 
portedly insists on giving the Italians 
in Egypt, for their attempt to tak: 
Suez Canal, and which the Itali: 
touchy about their still inglorious p 
in the war, would probably prefe: 
to have. 

If the Germans wished to send a 
thing besides planes to the Afri 
front, they had their choice of thre 
routes: the long way around Gib 
tar, which would involve using S) 
ish and French territory and cap 
ing the Rock; or through the N 


East, which might involve fighting 
Turkey while Russia frowned: 


from Sicily across the sea to Lil 
with an overnight boat journey during 
which the British fleet could tear 
ihe transports. 

Last week the British fleet still « 
trolled the Mediterranean. And « 
58 miles from Sicily was the 90-n 
square British island fortress of Ma 
Though this ancient stronghold of 
Knights of St. John had been const 
'y bombed, only last week the Bri! 
fleet reinforced if? Once the fleet ¢ 
within 100 miles of the Italian Na 
which immediately turned and 1!) 
from what Mussolini calls “our s¢ 
And as crowning proof that Britan: 
still ruled the Mediterranean, a Britis 
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hmarine last week shelled Savona, a 
astal town on the Italian Riviera. 





. » Rumanian Grabs 
Developments in Rumania last week 
acked of a new version of the well- 
own Nazi grab game. After the 
onth-old pro-Nazi dictatorship of 
emier Ion Antonescu grabbed more 

er along with the possessions of 

s and foreign business firms, the 

Germans marched in and, in effect, 

bled up what was left of Rumania. 

Foxy General Antonescu clinched 

le of undisputed dictator within 

he little kingdom by copping supreme 

nand of the pro-Nazi Iron Guard. 

(o do this he simply joined the Guard- 
ists as their “spiritual leader.” 

\ntonescu’s rampant Guardist re- 


vime then confiscated all rural land 
| dwellings owned by Jews. A 


eeping new anti-Semitic law auto- 
itically made such property state 
perty, and Jewish occupants were 
ed to leave immediately so their 
es could be turned over to Ruman- 
refugees from lost Bessarabia, 
lransylvania and southern Dobrudja. 
fo seize control of foreign busi- 
ses, Antonescu appointed “commis- 
" to “investigate and supervise” 
50 largest companies in Rumania, 
ding the $50,000,000 American- 
{ Rumanian Telephone Com- 
This move, ordered by Berlin, 
clearly designed to grab off the 
British-dominated oil interests. 
British-Rumanian rela- 
s, meanwhile, was widened by (1) 
irrest of five British oil executives 
charges of attempted sabotage in 
oil fields; (2) the kidnaping and 
treatment of two other prominent 
tish oil men, and (3) Rumania’s 
imary rejection of British protests. 
\ccompanying this anti - British 
mpaign was a further cementing ol 
rman-Rumanian relations. Anton- 
u signed a new trade agreement 
th his Nazi overlords, providing for 
reased oil shipments to the Reich. 
ien he allowed thousands of German 
ops to occupy his country under the 
text of protecting Rumania’s whit- 
d-down frontiers. But, in addition 
protecting Rumania and training her 
ny “Nazi style,” the Germans made 
lain their troops were there to make 
re that Rumania “won’t go wrong,” 
well as to guard her productive oil 
ds, 
‘loreover, reports that the Germans 
ild build a large naval and air base 
ir Mamaia on the Black Sea, enlarge 
submarine factory at Galati and 
struct a wide east-west highway 
‘ss Rumania, coupled with new 
ements by Italian forces in Alban- 
focused new attention on the Bal- 
s. Frightened Balkan diplomats 
neutral observers vied with one 
ther in interpreting the German 
pation as (1) directed against 
‘sia; (2). an immediate challenge to 
sev, non-belligerent ally of Brit- 
(3) the forerunner of a joint 
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Axis plan to intensify their war 
against Britain in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, : 





. . . Japan, Showdown 


The Far Eastern situation last week 
appeared~headed for an early show- 
down, a showdown between Japan 
(together with her Axis partners) on 
the one hand and the United States 


and Britain on the other. Tension 
that began mounting by leaps and 


bounds the moment Japan joined Ger- 
many and Italy in the now famous 
triple alliance against Britain and 
America (PATHFINDER, Oct. 12) was 
almost at the breaking point. 

For more than a week, either on in- 
structions from Berlin and Rome or 
under the false impression that the 
United States had not grasped the full 
import of the three-way Axis pact, 
high-placed Japanese officials had 
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Konoye Spoke Threatful Words 


shouted warnings across the Pacific. 
Leading them was Premier Prince 


Fumimaro Konoye, who declared the 
United States must accept Japan’s 
“new order” in East Asia or expect 
to fight; that the question of peace or 
war in the Pacific would be decided by 
“whether the United States and Japan 
understand and respect each other’s 
position.” 

Still plugging for his new alliance, 
Konoye warned further: “Should the 
United States deliberately refuse to 
understand the true intentions of Jap- 
an, Germany and Italy and consider 
the triple alliance hostile to herself 
and challenge the Axis nations, the 
Axis would be ready to accept such 
a challenge and fight to a finish.” Put- 
ting the warning in still stronger lan- 
guage, Yosuke Matsuoka, Konoye’s 
American-educated Foreign Minister 
(see page 16), was quoted as declaring 
bluntly: “If the United States enters 
the Eurpean war or insists on preserv- 
ation of the status quo in the Pacific, 
Japan will fight America.” 

Despite the fact that a lot of this 

































































swagger in Tokyo was regarded as 
so much bluff and bluster, the pros- 
pect of serious trouble in the Far East 
loomed 


large before the week was 
over. Apparently tiring of Japan’s 
Axis-backed threats, as well as her 
steady encroachment on their inter- 


ests in the Orient, Britain and Americ: 
prepared for a general crisis. In Lon- 
don Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
hurled defiance at Tokyo by telling 
Commons that Britain’s answer to 
Japan’s Axis alliance would be to re- 
open the Burma Road to war supplies 
to hard-pressed China. This route 
from Rangoon to Chungking had been 
closed to such traflic for the past three 
months by an Anglo-Japanese agree- 
ment expiring October 17. 

That London and Washington were 
keeping in close consultation on the 
situation was seen in cancellation by 
the British government of Ambassa- 
dor Lord Lothian’s planned Clipper 
plane trip from Washington to Eng- 


land. But while Britain’s decision to 
defy Japan was understood to have 
United States support, what action, 


other than economic, Washington was 


planning or would take was not im- 
mediately disclosed. However, un- 
usual official and diplomatic activity 


in Washington indicated that the Far 
Eastern situation was being consider- 
ed in all its seriousness (see page 4). 
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War Sidelights— 


@e An inventor who claimed to have 
perfected a device that would destroy 
whole armies in a minute or two of- 
fered to sell it to the British Purchas- 
ing Commission for $50,000. There 
was only one catch. The secret was 
contained in a suitcase which was not 
to be opened until the man had left. 


e The usually quick-witted Alfred 
Duff Cooper found himself at a loss 
for words when a member of Parlia- 
nent asked him when “it will be pos- 
sible to persuade Hitler to get married 
to a sensible woman?” The M. P. who 
had been married four times, thought 
such an event might solve the world’s 
problems, 


@ When a member of the bomb-dis- 
posal units in London signaled ex- 
citedly to be pulled out of a bomb 
crater, other workers in the perilous 
task feared an imminent explosion. 
Then he explained that he had fled 
from a huge sewer rat. 


@ Near revolt broke out among 
Australian nurses upon issuance of an 
order forbidding the use of lipstick 
or rouge when on duty. The protest- 
ors argued that a face without any 
beauty aids might be as disturbing to 
a patient as one which was overly 
decorated. 


® In London, the Rev. J. N. Norton 
suggested that German bombers were 
sparing breweries because “if drink- 
ing continues at the present rate we 
will lose the war.” 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


-_ 


° 
Farms & Machines 

Because of the increasingly wide- 
spread use of tractors and other farm 
implements (last year an estimated 
1,626,000 tractors were in use in this 
country—almost double the number 
reported in 1930), fewer and fewer 
agricultural workers have been need- 
ed in America. 

Last week, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture released to the public a 
223-page survey, prepared by 109 
economists and technicians and called 
“Technology on the Farm.” The ex- 
perts saw no end to the spread of farm 
mechanization, They predicted that 
by 1950, a half million more tractors 
would be in use and that this, plus 
other technological inroads, would 
force 350,000 to 500,000 more workers 
from farms. 

Believing that these displaced work- 
ers would be unable to find jobs in in- 
dustry and contending that the pres- 
ent armament expansion would solve 
the unemployment problem only tem- 
porarily, the agricultural economists 
made a Tong list of recommendations 


calculated to ease, if not solve, the 
farm technological problem, 
For the immediate relief and re- 


habilitation of distressed farm work- 
ers, a nation-wide rural works pro- 
gram was advocated to rebuild deplet- 
ed soil, forest and water resources. 
But in addition, there were such other 
recommendations as these: 

1) Set up a farm housing program, 
a rural counterpart of the wages and 
hours program and unemployment 
and old age retirement plans for farm 
labor. 

2) Take steps to maintain and de- 


velop the family-size farm by: (1) 
expanding the present tenant pur- 
chase program; (2) settling or re- 


settling shifting or non-owner farm 
families on good lands now owned 
and operated in larger than family- 
size units; and (3) equalizing credit 


rc 








opportunities by making credit avail- 
able to small holders at reasonable 
interest rates. 

3) Increase consumption and de- 
mand for agricultural products by: 
(1) extending the food stamp plan; (2) 
lowering costs of distribution either 
through market reorganization or 
through the adoption of special tech- 
niques for increasing sales and de- 
creasing costs of marketing and dis- 
iribution; (3) emphasizing the need 
for better diets; and (4) expanding in- 
dustrial uses for farm products. 

In addition, the experts urged that 
further steps be taken to lighten farm 
labor and make farm life more attrac- 


tive. This could be approached, it 
was asserted, by further extending 


the rural electrification program, im- 
proving housing conditions, etc. 
ER ae 


Three Families 


Some years ago a popular writer 
declared that 60 families controlled 
American economic life. Last week 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, formed by Congress to in- 
vestigate monopoly, studied a report 
that much of this control was con- 
centrated in the hands of three groups 

-the duPonts of Delaware, the’ Mel- 
lons of Pennsylvania, and the Rocke- 
fellers of New York. 

The report, prepared by the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission, as- 
serted that the three groups had “con- 
siderable influenee, if not control” 
over 15 of the 200 largest industrial 
corporations in America. As sum- 
marized by Senator Joseph O’Mahon- 
ey, chairman of the TNEC, the finan- 
cial stake of the “Big Three” in the 
200 corporations was as follows: 


@ The duPonts control a fortune 
estimated at five billion dollars, of 
which $565,000,000 is in stock of the 
200 corporations. Most of this stock- 
holding is in the E. I. duPont de 
Nemours Company, which in turn con- 








By 1950 a 
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Half Million More Tractors May be in Use in America 
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Random Statistics —— 


HE American oil industry’s m 

than 460 refineries have a 
pacity of 4,628,646 barrels of ecru 
oil a day . @ There are app: 
mately 168,573,000 miles of 
phone wire now strung around 
earth ...@ The number of c! 
ens raised on U. S, farms in 
is estimated at 680,149,000, 12 , 
cent fewer than in 1939 and six 
cent below the 10-year averag: 
@ The automobile industry us« 
per cent of America’s annual « 
sumption of plate glass, or 
117,725,000 square feet .e@ \ 
in the past 10 vears the numbc 
rural homes served by electri 
has increased from one in 10 to « 
in four... @ The total insta) 
capacity of water power plants 
100 horsepower or more in the U. 
is 18,500,000 horsepower. Califor: 
ranks first among the states 
water power capacity. 





























































trols General Motors Corporat 
largest auto concern in the world. 

@ The Mellon wealth, once estim 
ed at two billion dollars, becam: 
great fortune under the guidanc« 
the late Andrew Mellon, Secretar) 
the Treasury. He diversified his ho 


ings, so that today the fami 
has considerable stock in 17 of 
200 corporations, and controls 


@ The Rockefellers, descendants 
the oil magnate who amassed a f 
tune of 2% billion dollars, today c 
trol five oil corporations with agg 
gate assets of $4,500,000,000. 


Together with the three ric! 
families, 10 other families were « 
closed by the SEC to have total h: 
ings worth $2,700,000,000—or abo 
per cent of the stock of the 200 cor) 
ations. All told, about 9,000,000 A 
icans own stock, the SEC reported. 
more than half of all corporate s! 


is held by only 75,000 persons, 
—— Oo 
Briefs 


@ Baseball is a big business. Af 
the Cincinnati Reds had defeated 
Detroit Tigers, 4 games to 3, to 
the World Series, statisticians rep: 
ed that enthusiastic fans had boos 
the total receipts to an all-time s« 
high—41 321,817.84. 


q The present popularity of feat! 
as decorations for women’s hats 
resulted in a serious threat to bird 
seriously menacing such birds as 
giant condor of the Andes, the go! 
eagle, the bald eagle, the osprey 
others, according to the National 
sociation of Audubon Societies. 
survey, an investigator found 
feathers of more than 40 speci« 
birds were being sold illegally in |! 
adelphia and New York stores. 


g On October 24, a maximu 
hour week (unless workers 
overtime pay) will become mandat 
in industries engaged in _ inters!t 
commerce or in the production 
goods for interstate commerce, if 
been announced by the Wage-H: 
Division of the U, S, Department 
Labor. 
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SCI., MEDICINE 


Garlic for Sneezes 


here are three ailments for which 
iost everyone has a cure: colds, 
coughs and sneezing. Two weeks 
oo. When she was sandpapering a 








ce of wood, 21-year-old Juanita 
is of Clarksville, Ark., began 
ezing 12 times a minute, with a 


double sneezes thrown in for good 
sure. As the news spread, sug- 
d sneeze cures poured in from 
ver the country. 
br. Earl H. Hunt, her family physi- 
announced he would try any cure 
ed by a “bona fide physician’ A 
vaukee doctor suggested a garlic 
Last week, after she had con- 
ed garlic for three days, Miss Lal- 
sneezes subsided. 


God's Quetzal 


\ major god in the ancient Mayan 
Aztec pantheon was Quetzalcoatl 
proximate pronunciation: Ket-sal- 
wattle), whom these Central Amer- 
1 Indians believed had sailed to 
e fabulous island. His symbol was 
quetzal bird, whose feather adorn- 
the headdress of Aztec priests and 
wrors. When Cortez invaded Mexi- 
1519, the Aztecs at first believed 
is Quetzalcoatl returned, espe- 
when Montezuma, last Aztec 
ror, sent Cortez a crown of gold, 
juoise and quetzal plumes. 
\ithough the great Aztec culture has 
¢ since vanished, Central American 
lians still cling to a reverent belief 
| the quetzal was the god’s bird and 
ld never live in captivity. Guate- 
, lians made it their national bird, 
| gave’ its name to a coin. And, 
til recently, no adult quetzal had 
n known to be captured, though Dr. 
tor W. Von Hagen of New York’s 
f seum of the American Indian had 
en nine young quetzals in 1937, of 
ich three brought to America have 
f died. 
< Last week Dr. Von Hagen was back 
New York from another trip to Cen- 
(| America, where the qnetzal has a 
ited habitat at high altitudes. 
rched on his finger as photographers 
tered his cabin was one of the rar- 
prizes in orinithology—an adult 
le quetzal. The legendary bird had 
en captured in Panama, at an alti- 
le of 8,000 feet. 
Che specimen, about three years old, 
beautiful enough to explain why In- 
ins believed it a god’s bird. Its 
ist is crimson, its back and head 
erald green. The wings are jet 
‘k, with overhanging green-gold 
erlets, The tail is black and white, 
rmally with a train of green feath- 
3 s almost a yard long. Because the 
: d was moulting, it had only a few 
ithers left in its train, one of which 
just visible in the picture (col. 2). 
' feet and beak are bright yellow. 
One of the most valuable birds in 
¢ world, Quetzalcoatl’s symbol, sci- 
utifically kif6wn as pharomachrus 
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A Rare Bird Is the Quetzal 





costaricensis, will be housed at the 


Bronx Zoo in New York. 
_-————_ oo 


Capsules 


e A new comet, spotted recently by 
Harvard Observatory, will likely be 
the most spectacular visitor in the 
heavens. since Halley’s Comet in 1910, 
according to reports. It will prob- 
ably be most visible from the week 
before Christmas until mid-January. 


e Internal friction is an important 
element in industrial operations, ac- 
cording to a recent demonstration by 
Dr. Phillips Thomas of Westinghouse’s 
Pittsburgh laboratories. When Dr. 
Thomas rolled two steel balls of equal 
size and weight down an incline, one 
of them—against all the laws of grav- 
itvy—rolled slower than the other. The 
explanation: its central cavity was 
loosely packed with powdered tung- 
sten. Internal friction between the 
metal particles absorbed energy and 
made the ball “lazy.” 





Science Facts 
tan $100,000,000 per year plastics 


industry traces back to 1867, 
when John W. Hyatt of Albany, 
N. Y., discovered cellulose nitrate 


(now celluloid), and plasticized it 
by mixing it with camphor. The 
next plastic came in 1909, when Dr. 
Leo Baekeland invented phenolic 
plastics. Color was introduced *to 
plastics in 1929 with urea formalde- 
hyde ...@ To aid them in prepar- 
ing the fragile skeletons of the 
smallest mammals, American osteo- 
logists import dermestes beetles 
from Africa. The beetles chew the 
bones clean without any damage 

. © Many modern drugs, such as 
quinine, cocaine and chenopodium, 
are derived from the pharmacopeia 
of the Aztéc and Inea tribes of Cen- 
tral and South America... e@ Ac- 
cording to medical annals, twins are 
sometimes born more than a week 
apart @ At Ohio State Univer- 
sity, for experimental purposes, a 
single strain of blow flies has been 
raised for 200 generations. On the 
human scale, this would be equiva- 
lent to a family history of 4,000 
years. 


After a dramatic escape from a 
French concentration camp, from 
which he was “kidnapped by an Amer- 
ican friend” and smuggled into Spain, 
exiled German author LION FEUCHT- 
WANGER reached the haven of Amer- 
ica last week. He expressed the 
opinion that a German defeat in 
the present war is a “mathematical 
certainty.” 

Convicted of looting the Building 
Service Employee's International 
Union, GEORGE SCALISE, its former 
president, Was sentenced to serve 10 
to 20 years in Sing Sing prison. 
Though his attorney said the convic- 
tion would be appealed, the labor 
racketeer still faced indictments for 
extortion and income tax fraud in New 
York, and an embezzlement indict- 
ment in Chicago. 

In America for a lecture tour, the 
British novelist and historian HER- 
BERT GEORGE WELLS declared that 
the only way to regain peace and san- 
ity throughout the world was through 
a co-operative alliance of the United 
States, Great Britain and Russia. He 
described the U. S. S. R. as “essential- 
ly peaceful,” and defended Russia’s ag- 
gression against Finland on the basis 
of military defense. 

Exactly two weeks after he kidnap- 
ped the young son of the Count and 
Countess Marc de Tristan of Hillsbor- 
ough, Calif... WILHELM JAKOB MUH- 
LENBROICH, a German alien, was 
sentenced to life imprisonment by 
Superior Judge Maxwell McNutt. He 
had entered a plea of guilty, 

The gross estate left by DOUGLAS 
FAIRBANKS, Sr., stage and screen ac- 
tor who died in Hollywood, Calif., last 
December 12th, amounted to $2,472,060, 
it was revealed last week. After de- 
ductions for debts and administrative 
expenses, the net estate was estimated 
at $2,318,651. 

At Wright Field, site of the Army 
Air Corps’ testing laboratories at Day- 
ton, O., 30-year-old Captain ELLIOTT 
ROOSEVELT, second son of President 
ROOSEVELT, reported for duty last 
week, Bitterly criticized in some quar- 


ters for accepting the captaincy, 
which carries a- stipend of 8200 a 


month plus about $116 maintenance 
expenses, young Roosevelt was re- 
vealed to have relinquished an annual 
private income of $76,000 in order to 
take the post. Meanwhile, columnist 
WALTER WINCHELL, gave wide 
publicity to the fact that there was 
nothing unprecedented in Elliott’s ap- 
pointment: In 1865, a year after his 
graduation from Harvard, Robert Lin- 
coln, son of President ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, was commissioned a cap- 
tain on the staff of ULYSSES 5. 
GRANT. At the time Robert Lincoln 
was only 22 years old. 
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EDUCATION 


Columbia Storm 


Behind the war of conflicting politi- 
cal doctrines, underneath and behind 
the war of lust for gain and domina- 
tion over one’s fellow-men, there lies 
the war between beasts and human 
beings... Let there be no doubt where 
Columbia University stands in that 
war. 


With these words last fortnight, 
world-famous Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York, concluded an un- 
precedented speech which unloosed 
many an educator’s tongue, echoed 
in the Capitol at Washington, and gave 
numerous editorial writers opportun- 
ity to express their opinions. All of 
their remarks revolved around a 
vague, but favorite, educational con- 
cept—academic freedom (the right of 
a teacher or professor to express the 
truth as he sees it without fear of los- 
ing his position). 

Dr. Butler had exploded his bomb- 
shell among 800 members of the fac- 
ulty who had trooped into the MeMil- 
lin Academic Theater at Columbia in 
response to special invitations. After 
declaring that the United States was 
already involved economically in the 
war, he told the startled group: (1) 
the term “academic freedom” had no 
significance whatsoever in regard to 
students, but was confined solely to 
accomplished scholars, (2) Above the 
freedom of these scholars was uni- 
versity freedom—“the right and obli- 
gation of the University to pursue its 
high ideals unhampered ... by con- 
duct on the part of any of its members 
which tends to damage its reputation, 
to lessen its influence, or to lower its 
authority.” And (3) teachers who had 
convictions which conflicted with this 
view should resign from Columbia. 

Butler’s words were greeted with 
mingled cheers and boos from per- 
sons who recognized that Columbia’s 
size (17,000 students, 2,000 teachers) 
and its influence throughout the world 
might give his statement nation-wide 
importance in determining the place 
of academic freedom in a jittery coun- 
try. One of the prevalent reactions 
was uncertainfy over Butler’s mean- 





ing. Eight prominent members of the 
Columbia faculty accordingly sent 


him an open letter asking for clarifi- 
cation. The New York Herald-Tri- 
fbune said editorially that it had read 
the speech with a “mixture of mystifi- 
cation and distress.” 

But others, recalling that during the 
last war two faculty members had 
been discharged at Columbia for 
teaching “disloyal” doctrines, had no 
doubts. They quickly charged tlgat Dr. 
Butler was preparing to dictate what 
Columbia’s teachers should believe 
and that unquestionably the dictation 
would favor increasing U. S. support 
for countries fighting against totali- 
tarian aggressors. In Washington, iso- 
lationist Senator Champ Clark called 


i 
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Butler Won Cheers and Boos 





Butler “a pothouse Republican poli- 
lician,” who in attempting to deter- 
mine what should be taught at his 


school was taking a “brazen, out- 
rageous, and infamous step.” Adding 


to the chorus of boos were professors 
from Harvard. 

The first support of Butler’s.posi- 
tion, other than that expressed hy 
many Columbia faculty members, 
came from the Rev. Edward J. Walsh, 
president of Roman Catholic St. 
John’s University in Brooklyn, who 
said the speech was good. The New 
York Times, moreover, could not see 
how Butler’s views threatened Colum- 
bia with a “gag rule.” 

Amid this controversy, no Columbia 
professor had resigned by wéek’s end. 
Nor had the university’s 78-year-old 
president amplified his remarks. 


School Shorts 


q In order to acquaint Americans 
with educational progress in Mexico, 
200 Mexican school teachers have form- 
ed a “teachers embassy.” The group 
will visit seven of the largest cities in 
the United States this month. 


@ Dean Ernest C. Melby and Dr. 
Eugene Lawler, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, assert-that the declining U. S. 
birth-rate (PATHFINDER, Oct. 5) 
will be a “genuine blessing” for edu- 
cation since it will permit increased 
individual attention to school children. 





@ Reversing its previous policy of 
free universal education, the govern- 
ment of Soviet Russia has announced 
that students in the eighth grade and 
upwards will be required to pay fees. 


q Commenting on proposed expan- 
sion plans of the.U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, President Stringfellow Barr of 
St. John’s College, in Annapolis, Md., 
has advised a Senate committee that 
his school will be willing to close if its 
site is absolutely necessary for the 
expansion. Meanwhile Representative 
John H. Tolan of California, has intro- 
duced a bill proposing the establish- 
ment of a new naval academy in the 
San Francisco area. 





ANSWER IS— 
Where did the term doughboy, f{, 
American soldier, originate? 





e According to the authori! 
Dictionary of American English 
doughboy was originally a doug 
served with hash in the Navy. Du 
the Civil War the term was appli: 
globular buttons on infantry unif: 
Soon the infantrymen themselves « 
to be called doughboys—and the | 
has stuck. 


What are the war-strength units 
which the United States Army is divi: 


@ The smallest war-strength uni 
the Army is the squad, made up « 
men and usually commanded b 
sergeant or corporal. \ Next con: 
section (20-25 men) commanded |! 
sergeant; then a platoon (40-55 n 
with a lieutenant in charge; th¢ 
company (80-200 men) commanded 
a captain. Units above a comp: 
their size and commanders, are: |! 
talion, 300-800 men, lieutenant col: 


or major; regiment, 800-3,100 n 
colonel; brigade, 5,000-6,300 n 


brigadier general; division, 14,0001 
in a triangular division and 18,50) 
a square division, major general; co: 
65,000-90,000 men, lieutenant gene: 
and army or field army, 200,000 
more men, general. 


. * * 


Britain’s indefatigable Royal Air Forc« 
given much of the credit for staving of 
Nazi invasion. How well does Britain pa 
her airmen for their heroic work? 


® According to the King’s Regu! 
tions and Air Council Instruetions f 
the Royal Air Force, the following a: 
the rates of pay, per day, for som: 
the various ranks in the R. A. F., « 
pressed in dollars: 


Rank Pay per D 
NN foe Nk eee va ed $ 1.11 
MEE” a -atghdg sala > oma 5 wes 2.28 
a Se ae 2.76 
Sergeant (pilot)..... 3.24 
Pilot Officer .......... 3.48 
Flight Officer . 5.44 
Flight Lieutenant 6.25 
Squadron Leader 7.8 
Group Captain dss win. bobs Tit, A 
Air Marshal ...... Pee ree 


Where is the United States Flag pern 
ted by statute to be flown day and ni; 
throughout the year? 


@ Over the east and west entran: 
to the Capitol Building at Washingt 
D. C. According to recognized f! 
etiquette, “Old Glory” is generally d 
played only from sunrise to suns‘ 
This rule governs the flags flown 
Army Posts, Naval and Air Station 
and on warships at anchor, as well 
those flown over post offices and othe! 
Federal buildings. The same was onc: 
true of the Capitol Building. But som: 
12 years ago it was decided that ther: 
should be one place in thg nation 
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-here the National Emblem would al- 
ivs flyy Thus_it was officially de- 
eed that the two flags over the east 
d west entrances to the Capitol 
ilding be displayed continuously. 

rhese two flags are never taken down 

ept to replace them when they be- 
e faded or frayed. The flags over 
Senate and House Chambers also 
lav and night, but only when Con- 
s is in session. 





> * * 


in the President of the United States 
war on a foreign nation? If not, 
yhat authority did the United States 
he First World War? 
e \o. Though the President of the 
ed States may recommend a dec- 
m of war, he cannot declare 
The U.S. Constitution specifical- 
es Congress and Congress alone 
to declare war. ‘Thus, «while 
United States entered the First 
lid War upon the recommendation 
‘resident Woodrow Wilson, it was 
rized to do so by Congress. On 
| 4, 1917, two days after Wilson’s 
nmendation, the Senate, by a vote 
to 6, passed a resolution declaring 
te of war existed between the 
d States and Germany. On April 
House approved the Senate war 
ition by a vote of 370 to 50. 


* 7 * 


How many U. S. Presidents have been 
? 


rs! 


¢ Twenty-two—John Adams, Jeffer- 
Madison, Monroe, John Quincy 
s, Jackson, Van Buren, Tyler, 
Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Lin- 
Hayes, Garfield, Cleveland, Ben- 
1 Harrison, McKinley, Taft, Wil- 
Coolidge and Franklin Roosevelt. 
Washington was a surveyor, soldier 
wealthy landowner; William 
y Harrison a soldier; Zachary 
r a soldier and cofton planter; 
ew Johnson a tailor; U. S. Grant 
dier; Chester Arthur a_ school 
er; Theodore Roosevelt an author, 
d traveler and soldier; Warren 
ling a newspaper publisher, and 
vert Hoover an engineer. 


ngsten is listed among the strategic 
materials of the United States. Where 
the U. S. get most of its tungsten? 


¢ Although the United States itself 
important producer of tungsten, 
s been getting most of its supply 
s metal from China, the world’s 
ig source of supply. In 1939 more 
60 per cent of the total imports 
igsten ore and concentrates con- 
| in the United States came 
China. If the Chinese source 
ngsten were completely cut off, 
ver, the United States would 
ve able to supplement its own 
ction by imports from Burma, 
Malay States, Bolivia and Ar- 
1a. A member of the chromium 
iv, tungsten is used for electric- 
filaments, electrical contacts, al- 
g steel and similar important 
lions. It is especially valuable in 
ment production. 
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MR. COKFFEE-NERVES 
/S THROWN FOR A LOSS 


BOYS, BOYS! 
THIS RACKET IS DRIVING 
ME FRANTIC! GO SOME- 
WHERE ELSE TO PLAy! 


* BEEN FEELING BAD“. 
LATELY. PERHAPS THAT y is 
IS WHATS MAKING ME 


MOTHER LETS US 
PLAY IN THE YARD 
NOW AND HAS 
COOKIES FoR US 
TOO! WHAT 
HAPPENED? 


THE DOC TOLD HER TO Lay 

OFF COFFEE AND DRINK POSTUM 
INSTEAD. NOW SHE FEELS SO 
MUCH BETTER DAD GOT WISE 

AND SWITCHED FROM COFFEE 









I'M $0 NERVOUS 
AND IRRITABLE, 
DOCTOR, BUT, YOU 
SEE,1 DON'T SLEEP 
WELL ...AND OFTEN | 
HAVE INDIGESTION 
TOO, 


SOUNDS LIKE COFFEE= 

NERVES. START DRINKING 
POSTUM INSTEAD OF 
COFFEE-AND SEE 
WHAT HAPPENS. 


| ga PEOPLE can 
safely drink cof- 
fee. But many others 


and all children 
should never drink it. 


So if you have ner- 
vous indigestion, if you 
can’t sleep, if you’re ner- 
vous and irritable—and 
you think coffee-nerves 
may be responsible 
switch to Postum. For 

Postum can't fray your nerves—it con- 
tains no caffein or other stimulant. 

And Postum is delicious! It has a 
distinctive, full-bodied flavor all its 
own that has made it the favorite drink 
in millions of American homes. 

So if coffee upsets you, drink Postum 
instead. And then, even in two short 
weeks, see if your nerves aren’t stead- 
ier...see if you don’t feel better! 
Two economical forms: Postum., made 
as you make coffee; and Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup. A General 
Foods Product. 


Copyright, 1940, General Food 
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EDITORIAL 





After It’s Over 


© ONE can hurry time, but the 

faster November 6 comes, the 
better off this country will be, That 
will be the day after election, and that 
will be the day when the United States 
will have to begin immediately to be a 
united nation—a nation intent upon 
the sole objective of safeguarding itself 
in an hour of peril. 

For this is an hour of peril for 
America, an hour in which all of us 
must be resolute, courageous and uni- 
fied. It is an hour in which partisan 
politics must be suspended, an hour in 
which men must be neither Republi- 
‘ans nor Democrats, but simply Amer- 
icans—Americans first, last and all the 
time. Our land now finds itself in a 
world where violent revolution is 
being attempted, and sooner or later 
we must make decisions graver than 
any since the founding of the Republic. 
And once those decisions are made— 
and they must be made in an atmos- 
phere swept clean of selfish factional- 
ism—there must be a spirit of unbreak- 
able one-ness in the United States. 
Without that, we cannot hope to be 
safe. 

T PRESENT we are engaged in a 

political campaign, and that is un- 
fortunate in many ways. But it has 
its good aspects, too, inasmuch as it 
throws light on subjects that need 
light, and to that extent the nation will 
benefit from it. Of course, both sides 
are truculently misrepresenting many 
issues, but most voters are discerning 
enough to realize that it is in the na- 
ture of politics to exaggerate and call 
names in the heat of a Presidential 
contest. Accordingly, if they keep that 
point in mind, most voters will main- 
tain their mental equilibrium and exer- 
cise good sense between now and elec- 
tion day. In other words, despite the 
fact that some Democrats and some Re- 
publicans have been making remarks 
calculated to befuddle the electorate, 
the American people will not be mis- 
led if they remember that this is the 
quadrennial campaign season and that 
buncombe is as much a part of it as 
the falling leaf is part of autumn. If 
that fact is remembered, we can hope 
for a reasonable degree of unity even 
now—and that is important, because 
some of our decisions may have to be 
made tomorrow or the day afier to- 
morrow, before the polls open in 
November. 

And after it is over, after the Amer- 
ican people have chosen their Presi- 
dent, then will be the time for abso- 
lute unity in respect to any decision 
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made by the government—through 
Congress—on subjects having to do 
with the war going on in the world. 
It will matter not at all whether Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is President again or 
whether Wendell Willkie is President. 
The only thing that will matter will be 
whether the United States will have 
the vision to form a _ united front 
against any peril that may come from 
beyond our shores. In this we are 
fortunate, because under the leader- 
ship of either Roosevelt or Willkie, the 
nation will be headed by a good Amer- 
ican, an intelligent American, an.Amer- 
ican who is fully aware of the dangers 
+hat lie ahead. And so the task of 
working together for our own defense 
should not be too difficult, for with 
either Roosevelt or Willkie as Presi- 
dent, we shall have an executive in 
whom it will be possible to place full 
confidence. 


HEN November 5 has come and 

gone, it will be necessary to for- 
get some of the harsh things being said 
now against both President Roosevelt 
and Wendell Willkie. If the American 
people vote in favor of a third term, 
Republicans will have to abide by that, 
and abide by it gracefully and patriot- 
ically. Similarly, if Willkie is elected 
President, Democrats will -have to 
work with him in a spirit rising above 
partisanship. For in either case, under 
a Democratic President or a Repub- 
lican President, America will face a 
completely non-political situation in 
which completely non-political decis- 
ions will be required—and that situa- 
tion is the world situation, and the de- 
cisions we must make will have to de- 
termine our final position in relation to 
totalitarianism on the march. 
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Indeed, after the campaign is , 
both major parties should be ¢; 
sented in the executive branch of 
government—perhaps even to a « 
er degree than now. Now we hay, 
Republicans in the Cabinet. RP ( 
same token, if the Republicans \ \ 
Presidential election next mont! 
should be Democrats in the new 
net. As a matter of fact, it 
seem good if Wendell Willki: 
placed in a position of respons 
should President Roosevelt | 
elected, or if Roosevelt remai 
the councils of the new Admi 
tion in case of a Republican \ 

Such an arrangement would u 

tionably be salutary, because it 

help bring differing groups toget 

home, while demonstrating to 

world at the same-time that o \ . 
mocracy knows how to functio | 
single-minded unit for self-def< 

Defense—that is the importan| 
for all of us in this hour. And w 
not have it in full unless we casi 
our minor differences and join 
in a concerted effort, an heroic « 
to preserve our free society in a ( ia 
where freedom dies when men are no di 
ready, spiritually and physically, | d 
fend it against its enemies. \ 
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CAPITAL CHAT 
Good Neighbors 


7 AR, like time, changes many 
\ things. Serious currents of his- 
are often found in the frivolities 
float on their surface. Such fri- 
ies, for example, as the fact that 
hington social lights, who would 
have given their eye-teeth for 
itions to the British and French 
issies, now find those places 
ing in the gloom, As a result, the 

lights have suddenly “discover- 
e Latin American diplomats, 

Latin American diplomats have 
‘s been noted—at least among 

spaper people, who are connois- 

s of free eating and drinking— 

siving some of the most lavish par- 

in official Washington, but until 
ently they seemed to lack that so- 
| something needed to attract the 

1's haute monde. But today, with 

a Banquo’s ghost in most Euro- 
embassies and with our southern 

| neighbors having a new and spec- 
importance, the Latin American 
liplomats have become the overnight 
lings of the dowagers and debs. 
the dowagers and debs, we are 
able to report, have found that 
representatives of our good neigh- 
bors possess all the “oomph” that dip- 
ts are supposed to have—hbesides 
the friendliest bunch in the 

le embassy crowd, 








rh 


k /R example, there is dignified Man- 
iel de Freyre y Santandar, since 
1930 Ambassador from Peru and dean 
ie diplomatic corps. Senor de Frey- 
vho wears a monocle and speaks 
an Oxford accent, is noted for his 

‘, t\wo-a-day walks with his snappy 

| terrier. A widower, he is much 
d by Capito! hostesses. 
Some facts about other Latin-Amer- 
diplomats: Ambassador Felipe 
Espil of the Argentine and his Amer- 
-born wife are the handsomest 
ple in the diplomatic corps 
Most be-medaled is Francisco Cas- 
Najera of Mexico, a medical doc- 
a member of 30 learned societies 
1 poet on the side .. . Ambassador 
tins of Brazil is an art collector, 
| his wife is a sculptress, whom he 
while she was studying in Paris... 
ilorean Ambassador Capt. Colon 
Alfaro, a West Pointer himself, 
ne son there now and two others 
recently graduated ... Youngest 
ie Latin American diplomats is 
iel Turbay of Colombia, leader of 
nbia’s Liberal Party, who was 
ted to his Congress at the age of 


ne of the Latin-American em- 
buildings rate among the smart- 
n Washington. Tops, perhaps, is 
ug lew, gleaming, white stone-and- 


Venezuelan legation. Typical of 








bt th American lavishness was the 
+ that when it opened, some months 
ih a hundreds of orchids were flown 


specially for the housewarming. 









































Building huge electric mo- 

tors, in a General Electric 

shop at Schenectady, N.Y., 

to speed the wheels of 
industry 
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A Preparedness Program 
Sixty Years Old 


rYODAY American industry turns its talents for mass production 
to the job of mass protection. It has been called on to produce, 
almost overnight, airplanes, tanks, guns, ammunition—armament 
with which to defend the American way of life. And the accumu- 
lated experience of industry—experience which has given us our 
high peacetime living standard—now becomes one of the chief . 
assets of the nation’s defense program. 


American industry has been preparing for today’s emergencies 
for more than sixty years. It has learned, during the last two 
generations, how to produce more automobiles, more radios, more 
bathtubs, more telephones, more electric refrigerators—more of 
almost every manufactured product than are produced in any other 
nation on earth. As a result the people of this country have enjoyed 
a standard of living above that of any other; they have had com- 
forts and conveniences never before known. 


General Electric scientists, engineers, and workmen have, for 
more than sixty years, been putting electricity to work to serve 
America’s peacetime needs. They are now turning this power to 
the job of defending the benefits electricity has helped to create. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Yosuke Matsuoka 


AST week the United States and 

Japan, two of the world’s three 
great sea powers, resembled nothing 
more than a couple of warships which 
had not yet engaged each other but 
which had sent warning shots across 
2ach other’s bows. 

Crack! By imposing a steel scrap 
embargo, Washington had warned that 
the United States intended to be tough 
and would brook no Japanese inter- 
ference with vital tin and rubber sup- 
plies in the Dutch East Indies, Crash! 
Pledging itself to join Germany and 
Italy in the war if necessary, Japan 
had threatened to fight America un- 
less America yielded to a “new order” 
in Greater East Asia (see page 9). 

The man who loaded and fired 
Japan’s big diplomatic gun was 60- 
year-old Yosuke Matsuoka, hard-boil- 
ed Foreign Minister in Premier Ko- 
noye’s dictatorial cabinet. And be- 
cause peace or war in the Pacific may 
depend as much on him as on any other 
single man, Americans within the next 
few weeks are likely to keep hearing 
about Matsuoka until they get to know 
him almost as well as he knows 
America. 

For, whether for good or ill, Mat- 
suoka is a sort of Oriental Yankee— 
shrewd, business-like, thoroughly 
trained in American ways. And al- 
though he has no great love for the 
United States, he likes to flatter Amer- 
icans by comparing modern Japan to 
America. Once, for example, when he 
was president of the South Manchuria 
Railway, he told a U. S. reporter that 
Manchuria was “a typical drama of 
American industry—with a Japanese 
east.” Then, pointing to Manchuria’s 
American-standard industrial machine, 
he commented: “You fuss so much 
about the flood of ‘Made in Japan’ 
goods sold in the United States, but 
here is a whole Japanese country 
stamped ‘Made in America.’” 


HEN he said this, propaganda- 

wise Matsuoka was of course talk- 
ing for U. S. consumption, hoping to 
offset American criticism of Japan’s 
Manchurian conquest. He might have 
gone even further; he might have said 
that he himself bore a “Made in Amer- 
ica” stamp—and that particular claim 
would have been largely true. 

Born of a relatively humble Japa- 
nese family, Matsuoka came to the 
United States at the age of nine, and 
earned his schooling as a houseboy in 
the home of an Oregon woman. In 
1902, a young man of 22 years, he was 
graduated first in his class at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Law School. Up to 
that time at the school, the No. 1 stu- 
dent was customarily accorded the 
added honor of being named to give 
the valedictory address; but whether 
because of racial jealousy or some 
other reason, Oregon’s 1902 law class 
ignored Matsuoka and named the No. 2 





student, an American, in his place. 
Shortly thereafter, conscious of the 
slight, the bright young man from 
Japan packed up for home and entered 
his country’s diplomatic service. 

Today Yosuke Matsuoka is Foreign 
Minister for a people who feel about 
their history as he must have felt 
about himself in 1902. The only great 
modern nation which thinks it is ac- 
tually descended from the gods, Japan 
believes it has been cheated out of a 
divine right to rule—at least in Asia— 
by the machinations of such No. 2 
peoples—in Japanese eyes—as_ the 
British and Americans. 

Motivated in part by this racial self- 
esteem, Japan now sees an opportunity 
to “frighten” the United States out of 
the Orient—and out of aiding Britain 
and China. But the warning is a 
boomerang of sorts, being based on an 
aggressive policy that is not without 
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Matsuoka: A Sort of Oriental Yankee 


danger for the Japanese themselves. 
And Matsuoka is well aware of that. 

Accordingly, he can be expected to 
act with caution—unless the fire-eating 
militarists force his hand. In this con- 
nection it is worth noting that Mat- 
suoka’s record is not that of a man 
who has kowtowed to Japan’s potent 
military leaders. Indeed, he quit as 
president of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way last year when he could no longer 
tolerate army interference. 

In his career Matsuoka has effective- 
ly juggled diplomacy, politics and busi- 
ness all at once. His first important 
assignment was as a consul in Man- 
churia, many years before the Japa- 
nese marched in. He rose fast enough 
to be a delegate at Versailles in 1919, 
after which he returned to Manchuria. 
From then on, steadily growing richer 
and more important, and incidentally 
raising a family of four sons and two 
daughters, he was closely identified 
with that country. In 1932, after the 
League of Nations had emulated the 
United States in refusing to recognize 
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Japan’s Manchurian conquest, jt 
Matsuoka who led the Japanese de}, 
tion out of Geneva. 

Three years later, the army 
him head of the army-controlled § 












Manchuria Railway—a_ tremend 
job, because it meant being virtus 
head of all Manchuria (or Manchu! , 


as Japan has renamed it). The S. ° 
owns 70 subsidiary companies and 
ploys more than 200,000 workers. 
When he quit as head of all thi: 
year, Yosuke Matsuoka showed hi 
to be independent enough to refuse jo 
go along with certain army po! 
However, he sees eye to eye wil 
militarists on what they regard the 
destiny of Nippon. Thus, he 
wrote in a magazine, that China any 
Nippon were two poverty-stricken 
brothers who had inherited a fine ()\q 
House called Asia. China, said \at- 
suoka, had turned ne’er-do-well and 
dope fiend; but rugged, ambitio 
younger brother Nippon dreamed 
worked only to restore the gra 
of the Old House. 
“We are ready to admit,” Matsu 
article continued, “that Nippo: 
been exceedingly annoying to 
neighbor China. For Nippon i 
panding. And what expanding « 
try has ever failed to be trying | 
neighbors? Nippon’s expansion 
natural as the growth of a baby.” 


ODAY the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 

has made all the Far East a par! of 
the Old House which Japan wishes | 
“restore to its former glories.” Yosuk 
Matsuoka would like nothing bett: 
than to see the United States fright! 
ened out of aiding Britain and Ch 
so that if Britain should fall, J 
and the Axis could gang up on A 
ica if America resisted their wi 
revolution, 

But as an Oriental Yankee, Matsuok 
must realize there are a few weak 
nesses in his fable about the © 
House and the growing baby. In th: 
first place, for a number of years | 
the China of Chiang Kai-shek ha: | 
been acting like anything but a dop th 
fiend. It has been acting instead lik: 

a nation determined to remain ind 

pendent at all costs, and it has bee 

doing such a good job of this that ld 
Nippon’s expansion has bogged down Ut 
being not at all “as natural as th 
growth of a baby.” Moreover, \ai the 
suoka must realize that Americans a" lor 
not easily frightened. \ 

In short, as Foreign Minister o! Or 
Japan, Matsuoka is undoubtedly awar bul 
that a “new order” for Greater Fas! eve 
Asia still faces many grave obstac!es the 
and one of the gravest of these is lice 
America’s determination to protec! 
America’s interests by having a g! . 
deal to say when, as and if the w: 
status quo is to be changed. Th 
warning shots having been fired »b t 
both sides, Matsuoka now plays an 3! ty 
important role in helping Japan deci 1 
whether the firing should stop with 
that or whether the “No. 2” Americans 
should be “frightened” some more. ! 
his natural cool-headedness prevails. 
Matsuoka will probably give the coun- 
selof caution. 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





Roosevelt Edge 


MMHE 11 friendly states which join 
| borders to form the Mountain 
| Pacific Coast region of America, 

d which have voted as one in the 

five Presidential elections, will 
rt political company in the great 
ff 1940. That is, they will part 
any if November’s real ballots 
the trend shown in October’s 
ones. 

\ountainous Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming, and coastal Cali- 

ia, Oregon and Washington—all 
ted Democratic in 1936 and ’32, and 


Republican in ’28, ’24 and ’20. Now, 
ever, Jast - minute returns § in 
PATHFINDER’s cross-sectional sam- 


——1l1 States 





side before election day, depends upon 
the rate of swing, which corresponds 
politically to the intensity of feeling. 

This swinging of the political pen- 
dulum from the Democratic to the 
Republican side is noticeable in each 
of the eight geographical regions of 
the United States, and it is sharply re- 
vealed not only in PATHFINDER’s 
sample ballot returns but in the re- 
ports of each of the several other 
polls now busy sampling opinion on 
a nation-wide scale.j The marked 
sweep of the pendulum Republican- 
wise is the outstanding characteristic 
of the present campaign from a poll- 
er’s point of view. And the swing it- 
self is occasioned by this fact: the per- 
centage of voters who intend to 
change party allegiance this year is 





YOVERING the Mountain and Pacific Coast States, these figures show President 
(, Roosevelt’s portion of the 1936 major-party Presidential vote, his present 
pularity, his percentage loss in the‘last four years, and the indicated electoral 


ite in this region at this time: 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


State In 1936 Now 
fo ae 72.0% 52.0% 
olorado ....... 62.0 48.0 
[dali alee s 66.0 55.0 
Montama ........ 72.0 51.0 
VER ws ibe ct 73.0 51.0 
ew Mexico ..... 63.0 54.0 
| Ae. 7 ee 70.0 52.0 
Wyoming . .. 62.0 48.0 


lotal Electoral Vote 


Indicated Electoral Vote Now 


Loss in Pts. % Less Roosevelt Willkie 

20 28% 3 

14 23 6 
1] 17 4 
21 29 4 
22 30 3 
9 14 3 
18 26 4 

14 23 3 

a EEO, = 2 21 9 


PACIFIC COAST 


State In 193 Now 
Califormia ....<« 68.0 52.0 
OreQt cin a:<aawe 69.0 19.0 
Washington ..... 69.0 54.0 





ital Electoral Vote 





es of voting opimion indicates that 

e bloc is breaking up. 
In the Roosevelt-Willkie- contest, 
poll shows eight of these states re- 
ining with the President—Arizona, 
idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
(tah, California and Washington— 
hile three of them now indicate that 
cy will east their 14 electoral votes 
r Republican Nominee Wendell 
likie — Colorado, Wyoming and 
Oregon, This gives Roosevelt an edge, 
it is important to note that in 
y one of the 11 states covered by 
the poll, his strength. has slipped no- 

cably since 1936. 

\ctually, what has been happening 
S this: the entire Mountain and Paci- 
Coast region has been swinging 
‘ as one unit—pendulum-like—to 
Republican side of the nation’s 
party political arc. Since 1936 the 
dulum has swung back some 16 
its, far enough to indicate a Re- 
lican victory in three of the re- 
's 11 states, with the remaining 
es looking close. Whether the close 
s will cross the line to the G, O. P. 





Indicated Electoral Vote Now 


Loss in Pts. %% Loss Roosevelt Willkie 
16 24 22 
20 29 
15 22 





much higher among those who voted 
for Roosevelt in 1936 than among 
those who voted for Alf Landon. 

As in other geographical regions of 
America, the third-term question takes 
precedence as the foremost political 
issue throughout the Mountain and Pa- 
cific Coast region—this despite the fact 
that all such regions have their own 
particularly pressing problems, such as 
power, agriculture, unemployment, etc. 

So much for our report this week. 
Next week we shall have a complete 
state-by-state analysis of the big race. 


. 


fe hack 
Publisher 


* Notably Dr. Gallup’s American Institute of Publ 
Opinion, Edward J. Wall’s American Opinion Forecusta 
Dr. Roper’s poll in Fortune, and the poll recently com- 
pleted by Rogers Dunn. As to nation-wide figures, 
PATHFINDER’s sampling has been indicating per- 
centages approximately midway between the higher 
Democratic percentages listed by Dr. Gallup and the 
lower ones of the Dunn poll. PATHFINDER's poll 
still finds a slight edge in the race for President 
Roosevelt, with Wendell Willkie closing the gap 
more and more each week. 








THANKSGIVING GIFT 


for Wife or Mother 


The Most PRACTICAL 
COOK BOOK Ever Published 


Colerful, Wash- 
able Jacket 
and Bind- 





Here is the Answer to— 


“What Shall We Have for Dinner?” 


“Tnunp-invexep like a diction- 
ary—ready for instant use! 5,000 test- 
ed and approved recipes and helpful 
hints. Profusely illustrated with 230 
photographs and drawings (many in 
full color) that make clear the steps 
in cooking and serving. 


MAIL COUPON 
Without Money 


Send for your copy ol 
THE AMERICAN WOM 
AN’S COOK BOOK to 
day! Let it begin to 
prove at once how 


A Few of the Many 
Features of this 
Great Cook Book 


HEALTH facts. model 
menus, caloric ta- 


much time, effort and bles vitamins. ex- 
money it can save you plained, 

Simply fill in the cou- DIETS—for gaining 
pon below and mail it or losing weight. 
NOW! Send no money. | COMPLETE table and 
On delivery pay post- food service; alti- 
man amount due, plus tude cooking; for- 
a few cents postage. eign recipes adapted 


Then—if you are nol to American use. 
satisfied that it is the 
most helpful, practical, 
easy-to-use cook book 
you ever saw — re- 
turn it within five 
days and your money 
will be refunded. For- 
merly sold in another 
edition for $10.00. 


FLOOR plans for sug- 
gestions for kitch- 
ens with more safe- 
ty and efficiency 


AND many more fea- 


tures that make 
this the most prac- 
tical cook book ever 
published. 





PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, Dept, 323-8 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me copies of THE AMER- 
ICAN WOMAN’S COOK BOOK at the special price 
of ONLY $2.39 per copy It is understood that, 
if I wish, I may return the book within five days 
and receive my money back. 


PGs 6 occ cd ee0tescdseceencess escoditecocvcedouun 
Address. .....ceeees PYTTITITITITITITTTTTT TTT 
GED. ccceccess Cocccecseeecses Biab8. 000 sesecetaan 


{ } Check here if enclosing amount due. We pay 
postage. Same money back guarantee applies, of 
course, 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Buckwheat Cakes 


These crisp mornings sharpen the ap- 
petite for buckwheat cakes and saus- 
age. Here are the buckwheat cakes: 

Ingredients: One cup buckwheat 
flour, two cups sour milk or butter- 
milk, two tablespoons melted butter, 
one tablespoon sugar, one well-beaten 
egg, one teaspoon baking powder, 
three-fourths teaspoon salt and one- 
fourth teaspoon soda, 

Directions: Sift buckwheat flour 
before measuring, then add the other 
dry ingredients and sift again. Next 
combine the egg and milk and add 
them gradually to the flour mixture, 
beating until smooth. Finally add the 
butter or other shortening and bake 
on hot, greased griddle. Serve hot 
with sirup or jelly. 





Bean Casserole 


This economical but satisfying dish 
calls for two cups dry lima or navy 
beans, one pound diced ham, two cups 
tomatoes, one cup diced onion, one 
and a half teaspoons salt, one tea- 
spoon dry mustard, two teaspoons 
brown sugar and one-eighth teaspoon 
pepper. 

Soak beans over-night and partially 


For The Fall 


3266. Dramatically simple is this slenderizing frock 
for afternoon, The pattern offers your choice of two 
necklines and short, cape or long sleeves. Sizes 36 to 
50. Size 36, 354 yds. 39-in. fabric. 


2503. This up-to-the-minute two-piece dress fea- 
tures a new longer jacket and a slim pleated skirt. 
Sizes 16 to 48. Size 36, 3 yds. 54-in. fabric 


3477. Interesting lines and a distinctive cut make 
this frock definitely ‘‘different.’’ Start sewing on it 
now and be ready for the holiday festivities. Sizes 1¢ 
to 48. Size 36, 37% yds. 39-in. fabric. 





cook, Then combine ham, tomatoes, 
onion and seasonings. Next alternate 
layers of beans with ham mixture in 
greased baking dish and bake covered 
in moderate oven for about three 
hours. 

_———oa>o— 


Blanket Lengths 


Blankets on the market today range 
from 76 to 90 inches in length, so it is 
important to know just what length to 
buy in order to get the best service 
from them. Home economics special- 
ists tell us that the 76-inch length is 
too short for satisfaction on any ex- 
cept children’s beds. In their opinion 
the 84-inch length is long enough for 
ordinary use, but if the mattress is 
very thick or the sleeper very tall, the 
90-inch length is the best buy, not 
only for comfort but for long wear. 

While short blankets often sell at 
bargain prices, they are considered 
poor economy. This is because all 
blankets shrink some in laundering. 
Thus short blankets usually become 
shorter, and will not tuck in firmly at 
the bottom of the bed and also pro- 
tect the sleeper’s shoulders. Because 
the sleeper pulls them in an effort to 
cover both his feet and his shoulders 
at the same time, short blankets, un- 


2511. Show your colors in these all-American 
blouses. The pattern includes the patriotic emblems 
Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 11! yds. 54-in. fabric for 
collarless blouse; 244 yds. 39-in. for blouse with yokes 


3480. Be smartly dressed as vou go about your 
household tasks. It’s easy with the aid of this slim- 
skirted button-front housedress. Sizes 14 to 44. Size 
36, 354 yds. 39-in. fabric, 1'2 yds. braid 


3067. Here’s a classic shirtwaist dress designed 
particularly to flatter the larger figure. You’ll wear 
it for any occasion all day long. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 
36, 3%g yds. 54-in. fabric. 


. 


der this stretching and strainiy 
usually wear out sooner than blank 
of ample length. 


oO 
Liver Loaf 
Nutritionists advise that liver } 


included in the diet at least on 
week to help supply the bod, 
iron. For variety try this live; 
recipe, which calls for these mak 
Two pounds liver, two cups bh: 
water, two cups bread crumbs 
and a half cups cold water, 
slightly beaten eggs, one - hal! 
milk, one medium onion, one-f 
pound bacon and two tables; 
flour. 

Wash liver under running 
then cover -with boiling wate: 
let stand 10 minutes, Drain and grind 
with bacon and onion. Add_ bread 
crumbs, eggs, one teaspoon sal! 
a dash of pepper and mix thoro 
Then press mixture into a long 
row pan, pour milk over the loa 
bake in a moderate oven for one 
or until browned. 

If gravy is desired, removs 
from pan, stir flour into drippings 
water gradually and cook five 
utes, stirring until thickened. S« 
to taste and pour over loaf, 

-_-——— 


Spice Cake 


Fall’s spiciness can be brought 
to the table with this delicious q¢ 
spice cake. Invented for the 








2601. Easy to make, comfortable to we: 
housedress holds an important place in every 
wife’s wardrobe. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36 2 
39-in. fabric, %g yd. contrasting, 3 yds. braid 














Each pattern 15 cents. Send for your copy ° 
the Fashion Book today! It costs but 15 cent 
only 10 cents when ordered with a pattern, an¢ 
includes over 100 patterns for all ages and ever 
occasion. Address the PATHFINDER Pattero 
Department, 121 West 19th St., New York City 
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homemaker, the ingredients include: 
‘wo cups sifted cake flour, three- 
fourths eup sugar, one-half cup milk, 
e-fourth cup molasses, two well- 
beaten eggs, five tablespoons softened 
utter, two teaspoons baking powder, 
half teaspoon cinnamon, one-half 
spoon nutmeg, one-fourth teaspoon 
and one-fourth teaspoon cloves. 
sift flour before measuring, then 
d other dry ingredients and sift to- 
ether three times, Add the butter and 
lasses, then combine eggs and milk 
idd to flour mixture, stirring until 
is moistened. Finally beat vigor- 
for one minute and bake in two 
sed layer pans in moderate oven 
25 minutes. When done, spread 
ile frosting between layers and 
fop and sides. 





Week’s Hints 


@ If you wish to boil a cracked egg, 
place a ditthe vinegar in the water in 

hich it is boiled. This will keep the 
egg from seeping through the crack in 
ihe shell, 


@ Baking powder biscuits and cook- 
rise better and brown more evenly 
on baking sheets than they do in pans. 


@ Salt meat requires longer boiling 
fresh meat. 


© Egg stains on table linen should 
oaked in cold water before laun- 
dering because hot water sets such 


S 


—Lampshade Covers 





aie] | New Lampshade Covers 
‘ ewest item in home tmprovement we have 


1 the big city stores is a novel lampshade cover 
of genuine pliofilm, the new Goodyear sheer, 
eight, crystal-clear material that doesn’t crack 
ink and protects the lampshade, keeping it 
om dust and dirt. It is absolutely waterproof, 
flammable and odorless. This new cover can 
ckly and easily put on and removed, and fits 
ver your old lampshades. It can be wiped 
without injury to the shade. Being transparent 
lally enhances the beauty of your old shades 
t showing that they are old or worn. Floating 
bands at top and bottom assure perfect fit over 
hade. Comes in four sizes to fit Floor, Table, 
2 e and Boudoir lamps, Marshall Field’s and lead- 
| € city stores are doing a rushing business with this 








— wrinkle. Women everywhere take to it like a 
-—— E to water. 
opy ° SS 
ent - 
n, and _ Send 39e for each shade cover, or we will send you 
ever ) 5 for $1.00. Write clearly your name, address and 
Pattern ‘'ze wanted (whether for Table, Floor, Bridge or 
City | Boudoir size). Send orders to PATHFINDER Mer- 

i handise Bureau, 2646 W. Taylor St., Chicago, Hl. 












RHYME & REASON 


To ma is a cropping-time in the races 





of men, as in the fruits of the field; 
and sometimes. if the stock be good, there 
springs up for a time a succession of 
splendid men; and then comes a period 
of barrenness. 
ARISTOTLE 
xo % 
‘Those having lamps will pass them on 
to others. 


—PLATO 


9 


‘Relief At Last 


For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsien with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 





7 * * 


What once were vices, are now the man- 
ners of the day. 
SENECA 


* * * 


Alas, how scant the sheaves for all the 


trouble, 

The toil, the pain and the resolve sub- 
lime— 

A few full ears; the rest but weeds and 
stubble, 


And withered wild-flowers plucked before 
their time. 


—A. B. BRAGDON 


We are in this life as it were in another 
man’s house ... In heaven is our home, 
in the world is our Inn: do not so enter- 
tain thyself in the Inn of this world for 
a day as to have thy mind withdrawn from 
longing after thy heavenly home. 

—GERHARD 

Experience teaches that a good memory | 

is generally joined to a weak judgment. 
—MONTAIGNE | 


Who but knows 

How it goes! 
Life’s a last year’s Nightingale, 

Love’s a last year’s rose. 


—HENLEY | 


An ounce of mirth is worth a pound of 
sorrow. 
BAXTER 
How wretched are the minds of 
and how blind their understandings. 
LUCRETIUS 


men, 


* * * 


Ramp up my genius, be not retrograde, 
But boldly nominate a spade a spade. 
—JONSON 
4 good intention clothes itself with 
sudden power. 
EMERSON 
Lips are no part of the head, only made 
for a double-leaf door for the mouth. 
—LYLY 
O Pilot! ’tis a fearful night, 
There’s danger on the deep. 


—THOMAS BAYLY 


* * . 


Necessity hath no law. Feigned neces- 
sities, imaginary necessities, are the great- 
est cozenage men can put upon the Provi- 
dence of God, and make pretences to break 
known rules by. 

CROMWELL 


+ * * 





Nothing can be born of nothing, noth- 
ing can be resolved into nothing. 
PERSIUS 
Tis the same, with common natures, 
Use ’em kindly, they rebel, 
But, be rough as nutmeg graters, 
And the rouges obey you well. 
—AARON HILL | 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 








RESERVATIONS GUARANTEED 


When you write fora room at 
aspecified rate, we hold it for 
you! Single from $2, double 
from $3. 700 modern rooms 
et the “Gateway to Times | 
Square.” Quiet neighbor- 
hood. 5 restaurants. 9 trans- 
portation lines withinablock.' 
Write for FREE Booklet ‘’D."4 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


BROADWAY AT 63rd ST., N. Y.’ 
ED. B. BELL, General Manager 





25,000 books of al! pub- 
lishers listed in our 46th 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. 

latest “best sellers.’’ 
tory, Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, colleges 





Old-time favorites 
Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. Send postcard 
today for our new 1941 catalog, “Bargains in Books.” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 102 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ilincise 








Special Low Rates 
To Schools 


In the improved PATHFINDER we are 
doing our best to give teachers, for only 
$1.00 a year, a better and more complete 
digest and explanation of world news 
plus more interesting facts about im- 
portant people than can be found in 
other news magazines costing four and 
five times as much. For classroom 
use, PATHFINDER’s rate is rock bottom, 


One Cent a Copy 


in clubs of 6 or more to one address 


See what 
5 copies for 20 weeks 
10 copies for 10 weeks 
$ 20 copies for 5 weeks 
25 copies for 4 weeks 
50 copies for 2 weeks 
100 copies for 1 week 


will buy 
Sample Copies One Week Free 


For nearly fifty years PATHFINDER has 
been the most popular current events 
journal in America’s schools and the busy 
teacher’s indispensable aid. PATHFINDER 
is today the classroom favorite because it 
is accurate, brief though complete, easily 
understood and because it does not print 
alcoholic or other objectionable adver- 
tising. Maximum service at minimum 


cost—that’s PATHFINDER. Address 


PATHFINDER-Washington D. C. 
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RELIGION 





‘The Year 5701 


At sundown one day last fortnight, 
the sound of a ram’s horn echoed in 
countless Jewish synagogues through- 
out the world where Jews could still 
meet and worship their God. 

The horns—which according to 
legend “sounded for every important 
event in {srael’s history’—ushered in 
Rosh Hashana, or a new year on the 
Jewish calendar. Marking the birth 
of a new Jewish century; the new year 
was dated 5701—the number of years 
that have passed, according to the Jew- 
ish conception, since God Almighty 
created the world. 

Reformed Jews celebrated the ar- 
rival of the year 5701 for one day, con- 
servative and orthodox Jews for two 
days. But the New Year messages of 
both Reformed and Orthodox rabbis 
were pretty much the same. Though 
the world’s 15,000,000 Jews (4,000,000 
in the U. S.) were going through one 
of the darkest periods in their long 
history, it was declared, they should 
draw courage from their past tri- 
umphs over oppression and have faith 
that democracy would eventually pre- 
vail over dictatorship. 

Last week, Jewish worship had not 
ended. Jewish legend relates that 
Rosh Hashana is the Day of Judgment. 
On that day in Heaven God opens three 
books: The Book of Life (Sefer 
Hahayim), the Book of the Dead 
(Sefer Hamesim), and the Book of the 
Ordinary People (Benonim). In The 
Book of Life go the names of those 
who are righteous; in The Book of the 
Dead those who are wicked; and in 
the third book those who have com- 
mitted the sins of ordinary people and 
the good deeds of ordinary people. 
(Those Jews listed in The Book of 
the Dead are not considered physi- 
‘ally dead, only spiritually dead—liv- 
ing a mere existence, a life without 
life). 

The legend also relates that for 10 
days after Rosh Hashana, those who 
have not been inscribed in The Book 
of Life will have time for repentance. 
This 10-day period culminates in Yom 
Kippur, the Day of Atonement and the 
holiest of all days on the Jewish cal- 
endar (October 12, this year). If the 
period of repentance ends in atone- 
ment—getting “at one” with God—the 
repenter’s name is written on The 
Book of Life. Accordingly, last week, 


‘ 


AITH is neither superstition nor 

credulity. Faith rather is an 
intelligent, expectant, adventurous 
attitude toward life ... Faith af- 
firms, “Life, I believe in you. You 
have the answers to all our ques- 
tions and will give them to us as a 
reward for our efforts.” Faith is a 
vital, dynamic, radiant way of liv- 
ing and is the title deed to a better 
world ... In this decade men have 
become unduly sensitized to their 
liabilities and insensitive to their 
assets. Magnifying their losses, 
they have minimized their gains. 
They have discredited their faiths 
because they have taken counsel of 
their fears ... Faith is the only 
power today that can pull mankind 
out of the present dizzying nose- 
dive catastrophe. A fairer world 
than the one we believed in yester- 
year will be built in the future by 



















the men of faith Man will 
awaken from this nightmare of 
fevered madness to rebuild the 





world on the principles of brother- 
hood and love which Christ brought 
into the life of mankind. 


—Revy. Dr. W. F. CROSSLAND, 
Methodist, Rochester, N. Y. 







many Jews prayed heaven that their 
names would be so inscribed. 


——_—_ +o 


Briefs 


G Declaring that he had “humbly 
sought and received the forgiveness of 
God,” the Rev. J. O. Brekke, of the 
Zion Church of the Lutheran Brethren, 
in Seattle, Washington, recently asked 
his congregation to forgive him for 
fishing on Sunday in the city’s Salmon 
Derby. “I allowed the flesh to tri- 
umph and decided to seek a prize,” he 
wrote in a statement. He didn’t get a 


bite on the fishing trip. m 


@ When Pravda, the Communist 
party organ in Russia declared recent- 
ly that no book had ever spread as far 
as the “History of the Communist 
Party in the Soviet Union” (16,500,000 
copies in 55 languages in the past two 
years) officials of the American Bible 
Society were quick to report that 51 
million copies of the Bible, in 1,039 
languages, had been distributed during 
the same period. 


@ Owing to the unwillingness - of 
Britain to subject more children to the 
perils of a North Atlantic trossing at 
this time, the United States Committee 
for the Care of European Children is 
planning to curtail its work, officials 
have announced. 
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On the rich soil throughout th 
lands are grown practically « 
type of tropical fruit and vege! 
such as bananas, sisal and 
while on the island of Hawaii 
second largest cattle ranch on 
soil—500,000 acres. But by far t! 
largest products are cane suga 
pineapples. In 1937, out of tot! 
ports of $132,000,000, sugar was 0 
at over $63,000,000 and pineap) 
over $59,000,000. 

This specialization has led to 
centration of economic power. 
five great companies dominat: \ 
Professor A. W. Lind of the Universi; ce 
of Hawaii has declared, “Wit 
radius of 200 yards in Honolulu i 
centrated the vested capital cont: iy 
upon which the major porti re 
Hawaiian economic existence is 
lated.” 

As a result, Hawaii in nia! 
spects resembles the old plant 
type of society. The rich / 
(whites) form a_ closely-knit 
which runs the situation efficicn| 
and paternalistically, the big 
panies organizing recreation 
clubs for their workers, furnishing 
them with rent-free houses, and s: 
Moreover, on the average, the 


waiian agricultural worker is 
more than the average agricultura 


worker in the U. S. But there is a 
most no chance in Hawaii for « !a a 
borer to work his way up to becon 
an independent land-owner, H¢ 
get only what he is given, 


. . » Defense Aspec: 


More important at the moment, how- 
ever, than these economic ties are |! 
defense aspects of the Hawaiian |s 
lands. On the island of Oahu, 
and nature have combined to | 
one of the four strongest naval |) 
in the world. Around the island 
coral reefs that would effecti 
check any vessels which tried t 
proach by routes other than the c! 
nels which the U. S. Navy Depart 
has blasted. In making Pearl Ha 
almost impregnable, the United S'| 
has spent already some $70,(0) 
and expects to spend $30,000,000 
in the next three years. Guard 
a battery of big guns, it can s! 
and recondition the whole U. S. 
at one time. To supplement the 
which rise from the water in 
places as land defenses, $10,000,! 
being spent on the improvem« 
Hickam Airfield, while nfore than 2 
000 troops are stationed at Sch 
barracks, Within an hour, troop 
guns can be moved from any pla 
the island to another by means < 
public and military roads that 
work the place. 

In short, military experts de 
that it would be a tremendous 
for an enemy power to capture 
stronghold, and as long as the U 
fleet was intact and held Pearl Ha 
bor, no invader would risk attackins 
the western coast of the United States 
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it there are two flies in this ointment 
optimism. 
rhe first stems from the fact*that 
uugh the years cheap labor has 
n imported to work the cane and 
eapple fields. Recent census fig- 
show fhat of the 414,991 inhab- 
ts. 107,881 are of the Caucasian 
63,585 wholly or part Hawaiian, 
(30 Filipinos, 28,601 Chinese, and 
8 Koreans. But by far the largest 
155,000 — are Japanese, of 
119,000 are American citizens. 
ers point out, however, that of 
1,000 school children of the Jap- 
race in Hawaii, 39,000 attend 
se-language schools after their 
classes, and so this question 
wen asked: in a war with Japan 
d Hawaii’s Japanese be depended 


1y people feel that they could. 
fhey declare that the Japanese have 
hed their peak in proportion to 
umber of other people, that sec- 
ind third generation Japanese 





far more American thah Japan- 
that when they return to Japan 
feel like aliens. But only the war 
all fear—and the one that would 
the Japanese in Hawaii in a terri- 
position—can definitely answer 
question of how they would react. 
second fly in the ointment is the 
that a long siege might put the 
d bases in a difficult position. 
to the large percentage of Orien- 
opulation, the major food is rice. 
because there is more money in 
ipples and sugar cane, Hawaiian 
ciers have talked much and done 
about a diversification of agri- 
Today, 95 per cent of the rice 
ported from California; in all, 
er cent of the food is imported, 
unting for a large part of the 
|.000,000 which Hawaii spent for 
rts from the United States in 1939. 
‘th of these factors have a decided 
lence on the question of statehood 
Hawaii, There are those who say 
the islands should be recognized 
vhat they are in the American 








la 
¥ eme—a defense base, As_ such, 
ste e hold, military authorities should 





not be hampered by the fact that it_is 
a state. They should be given the 
power to diversify agriculture and 
rule with an iron hand. Moreover 
according to those who argue along 
this line, the Japanese are not ready 
for assimilation. 

Some cynics have even asserted that 
while the majority of the Hawaiians 
may favor statehood, the rulers, the 
haoles, keep the question stirred up 
primarily to offset arguments for any 


form of commission government, and 
that in reality, they would be con- 
tent to let things ride along as they 
are, on a territorial basis. 


But the mass of Hawaii’s people 
probably feel that they are entitled to 
the status of state, and to support 
the contention they advance many ar- 
guments. They maintain that they ac- 
cepted territorial annexation with the 
idea that it was the first step toward 
statehood, But, they aver, they have 
been on probation léng enough, long- 
er, in fact, that nine of the last 12 








International 


At Pearl Harbor, One of the World’s Four Most Powerful Naval Bases 


states admitted into the Union, They 
declare that a gross assessed value of 
real and personal property of $425,- 
203,000 puts them above 10 states in 
this respect, that four states have 
smaller populations. Quoting the “no 
taxation without representation” prin- 
ciple, they cite the $11,893,768 paid as 
internal revenue taxes in 1939—a fig- 
ure above that of 14 states. Further, 
Hawaii 4 peculiarly different from 
other U. S. territories. Alaska for in- 
stance, was acquired by purchase, and 
the Philippines by a peace treaty after 
the war with Spain. But Hawaii was 
annexed at the request of its own peo- 
ple and therefore merits special con- 
sideration in any move for statehood. 

hese arguments will have to be 
contemplated by Congress, however, 
in relation to the whole Pacific policy 
of this country. Its attitude toward 
the demands of Hawaii for state- 
hood will give a clue to the whole 
policy of the United States in the Far 
East. The subject will in all likeli- 
hood be brought prominently to the 
fore by the Hawaiian vote on No- 
vember. 5. 
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To Relieve Bad 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy. 
You'll be surprised how quickly and easily 


su can relieve coughs due to colds, when vou 


try this splendid recipe. It gives you about 
four times as much cough medicine for your 
money, and you'll find it truly wonderful, 
for real relief 

Make a Syrup by stirring 2 cups of granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water a few mo- 
ments, until dissolved, No cooking needed 
its no trouble at all. Then put 244 ounces 
of Pinex (obtained from any druggist) into 
a pint bottle. Add your syrup and you have 
i full pint of medicine that will amaze you by 
its quick action. It never spoils, lasts a family 
a long time, and tastes fine—children love it. 

rhis simple mixture takes right hold of a 
cough. For real results, you’ve never seen 
mything better. It loosens the phlegm, 
soothes the irritated membranes, and quickly 
eases soreness and dificult breathing. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway 
Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated 
ic rm, well-known for its prompt action in 
coughs and bronchial irritations. Money re- 


fur ided if it doesn’ t ple ase you in every W ay. 


THE active LATHER 
OF SAYMAN’S SOAP 


washes away dirt 
and oily film, leav- 
ing your hair softer, 
silkier and glistening 
with cleanliness. 


Send for Free Sample 
Write ae ee 


















SELF-SUOSING 


DISH WASHER 


CLEANS LIKE A FLASH! 


Revolutionizes dishwashing . Auto- 
matic sudsing amazes housewives 
Simply wh: across the dishes. 
Instantly automatically rich, 
foamy suds appear from all direc- 
tions. Cuts grease, remov: 

stains almost like mag 

dishes, slascen, Dene 


om miced Higa 
aan cleaning mia 
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WHY COOK OR HEAT With COAL or WOOD 
Quick, neat st turn of vaive- Stipe inte Any STOVE, 


ashes or drudgery RANGE or FUR 
Burns low priced, Bite Ananittee oll = 
Preves 4 
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SPECIAL ‘OFFER wine ee demonstrate and take ordere. 


derfal Mop ke 
UNITED Facrories. m. M780 Factors Ban, Building Kanses City, Me. 


LADIES APRONS 9c 


HOSE Sc—SHIRTS 39c—TOWELS 6c 


Aspirins 1'2c dozen, Shaving Soap 11!5c, Razor Blades 
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3 for ic, House Slippers 8c Hundreds of other real 
bargains. Catalogue FREE. REL — JOBBING 
HOUSE, 930 W. Roosevelt it Rd., D Dept. R-10, Chicago. 





= U.S. GOVE GOVERNMENT J JOBS 


Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
i, MEN—WOMEN Get ready now 
for 1941 Examinations. Short 
’ hours Write immediately for 
@ free 32-page book, with list. of 
positions and full particulars 
telling how to qualify for them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dépt. L172 Rochester,N.Y. 
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‘ing guests’ fortunes. 








PASTIME and SMILES 





Halloween Fortunes 


There is not much time left now to 
plan for that Halloween party, so get 
busy with your fortunes which are 
always a part of the Halloween cele- 
bration. Here is one good way of tell- 
Have a witch 
seated beside a huge caldron (smoking 
caldron, if possible). Inside the cal- 
dron are various fortunes written on 
slips of paper. The witch stirs them 
constantly with a big wooden spoon 
as the guests file past to get them. 
These fortunes, of course, should be 
as nonsensical as possible and prefer- 
ably in verse. 





° P 
Jumping Trick 

People enjoy clever stunts because 
they always have some unexpected 
twist to them, In this particular one 
ihe performer announces that with 
the hostess’s permission he will make 
a “haystack” in the middle of the room 
as high as his head by piling chairs to- 
gether, take off his shoes and jump 
ever them. Carefully piling the-avail- 
able chairs together so as not to in- 
jure them he makes a “haystack” as 
high as his head, That done, he takes 
off his shoes and jumps over the shoes 
(as he said he would do). 

re, © pital Se 


Brain Teaser 


A man carrying a fox, a goose and 
a basket of corn came to a river. To 
cross the river, he’could take only one 
of his. burdens at a time. If he left the 
fox with the goose while he took the 
corn over, it would eat the goose. If 
he left the goose with the corn while 
he took the fox across, it would eat 
the corn. How could he manage to 
take them all across the river with- 
out losing either? Answer next week. 
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A VALUABLE REFERENCE 


Convenient—Inexpensive 


Your copies of PATHFINDER secure- 
ly bound in correct order provide you 
with a handy and ideal reference for 
looking up the facts and figures as per- 
tains to important past events. 


A very substantial, high quality, green 
buckram binder, designed to hold 52 
issues of PATHFINDER costs only 
$1.25—three binders $3.00. Send your 
order to 


PATHFINDER 


PATHFINDER BLDG, Washington, D.C. 
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Answer to Last Week’s—John had 
one silver dollar. He paid James 48 
cents, Henry 24 cents, George 18 cents 
and had 10 cents left. 

—_—_——_-+- 
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Smiles 

Dzudi—My wife is kept very busy 
these days planning for and making 
campaign speeches to women’s clubs. 

Dinocan—Does she work hard on 
her addresses? 

Dzudi—No, only on her dresses. 





Palmetto—What are you cutting that 
piece out of the paper for? 

Playfoot—It teils about a case where a 
man got a divorce because his wife went 
through his pockets. 

Palmetto—What are you going to do 
with it? 

Playfoot—I’m going to put it in my 
pocket. 

Teacher — You know that heat 
causes an objeet to expand and cold 
causes it to contract. Now, can any- 
one give me a good example? 

Bobbie—Well, teacher, in the sum- 
mer the days are long and in the win- 
ter they are short. 


Mrs. Nuwedd—You promised me 
before we were married that you 
would never look at another woman 
but me. 

Nuwedd—I thought you understood 
that was only a campaign promise. 


Candidate—I want to assure you, 
fellow citizens, that I have constantly 
labored in your behalf to the best of 
my ability. 

Heckler—We know it. 
we want an abler one. 


That’s why 


Spree—Chugwater makes very sure 
of himself before he does any brag- 
ging. 

Whiffenpoof—Ah, he’s a safe blow- 
er, then! 


Bjones—Does your wife 
up in an airplane? 
Bunchuck—Oh no; she prefers to go 
up in the air the same way as the old- 
fashioned wives always did. 


ever go 


PATHFINDER 


Little Johnny—I’m glad I won’; 
living and going to school a thoy 
years from now. . 

Little Willie—Why ? 

Little Johnny—Just think of «| 
old history there'll be to study b, 
time, 


























































Marion—What are the young ; 
intentions? 

Harriet—Well, he’s been k: 
me pretty much in the dark. 


Doctor—I suppose you knoy Y 
bad temper is caused by an ugly little 
microbe? 

Hogpiggian—For gosh sake, [o¢ 
speak softly. She’s sitting in the ney: 
room. 


Two battered old wrecks of human. 
ity were sitting on a bench in the park 
when one remarked: “ma man w! 
never took advice from anybod: 

“Shake, brother,’ said the «| 
“’m a man who took everybody 
vice,” 


Playboy (at fashionable ba! 
They say that young deb ove: 


puts all her father makes on 
back. 
Dolcini — Evidently her old 


must be out of a job now, then. 


Gingl—Gee, that rouge sure | 
natural. For a while I thought it 
your skin, 

Sally—Well, it’s the next thing to | 








Fall Draperies 
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Follow Professional Pointers 


Handsome draperies—and clever, too! Wi 
novel arrangement of valance and cascade } 
give a distinguished double-window effect to 
of ony windows. 

The making is simple. You needn’t line te 
draperies, though for a rich appearance it’s > 
choose one of the heavier fabrics. 

Beautiful and inexpensive are gold rayon d 
apricot sateen—and for either you could use a 
fringe trimming. 

As for the valances and cascades, you tur: 
out in a jiffy. For each set, cut a rectangular 
fabric into two triangles as the diagram show 

Our 32-page booklet gives diagrams and dir 
for making draperies and glass curtains of al) ' 
Tells how to estimate material, cut, sew, fin! 
hang. Shows making of smart valances, swag 
nices, trimmings. 








—_---_-———————————— 


Send 15¢ in coins for your copy of ‘‘New Ideas 
In Making Curtains and Draperies’’ to PAT! 
FINDER HOME SERVICE, 635 Sixth Ave., New 
York City, N. ¥. 


The following booklets are also available 4! 
i5e each: 


No. 110—“‘Hand-Made Gift Novelties.” 
No, 196—‘‘Quick Course In Piano Playing.” 
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SELF-TEST 


' following ; questions are based 
on material in this issue of PATH- 
Award five points for each 
answer. 





ect 


e (1) What three families, accord- 
ty a government report, between 
, control 15 of the 200 largest in- 
rial corporations in America? 


e (2) How many Presidents of the 
have been lawyers—32, 17 or 22? 

* * * 
e (3) Hitler and Mussolini met at 
nero recently. Name at least 


other important personages who 
present at the meeting. 


* * * 


e (4) Which of these statements is 
rect? (a) Yosuke Matsuoka was 
n in America. (b) He founded 


ain of chop suey houses in the U. S. 
He was educated in an Amer- 
n university. 


ago you had 
ticket to the Sandwich Is- 
you would have visited what 
call: (a) the Philippines; 
or (c) the Dutch East 


e (5) If 150 years 


dies. 


e (6) Into what country, not at 
with Germany, did large numbers 
German troops move last week? 


e (7) Jews recently celebrated not 
a new year but a new century. 
hat century is it, according to the 
braie calendar? 


* * * 


a student at Columbia U. 
nanded “academic freedom” of 
esident Butler, would Dr. Butler 
see that he got it, or (b) reply 
him the term had no sig- 


e (8) If 


ficance? 


e (9) What job did Lincoln’s 22- 
r-old son Robert hold during the 
il War? 


e (10) Is Herbert Matthews (a) a 
vie star, (b) an American reporter, 
c) a member of the Defense Com- 
ssion? 


® (11) 
ntin 


» 
Cy. 


From what country is Con- 
Oumansky the Ambassador 


® (12) If you were an American in 

e Far East, what advice would you 

ve received from consular officials 
week? 


e (13) The British prepared for 
0 civilians a day killed in air raids. 

actually, how many have been 
ed since the war began? 


@ (14) Approximately how 
tractors were in use on U. S. 
last year? 


many 
farms 


@ (15) If you 
would you expect it 
or roar like a lion? 


LSS 


owned a 
to: 


quetzal, 
swim, fly, 












Have you anything to buy, 


million families. 


i AGENTS W ANTED 
EVERYBODY “BUYS sensational “Golden Rule’ 





as- 

sortment, 21 Christmas folders including Souvenir 
Calendar. Free Christmas Motto with each box. Un- 
paralleled Valué: Costs You 50c Sells On Sight For 
$1.00. Actual Retail Value $3.00. Ten other Bargain 
assortments. Everybody, all ages, making easy-as- 
pie sales. Nothing to lose. Sample “Golden Rule’’ 
assortment sent On Approval, with Free offer. Silver 
Swan Studios, 320 Fifth Avenue, Department 29, 
New York. 


SELL BANKRUPT CLOTHING BARGAINS 3 from 
home, store, auto. Shoes 1$5c—Men’s Suits, Over- 
coats, 75c—Dresses 10c. Experience unnecessary. Free 


Wholesale Catalog. 
ferson, Chicago. 


SELL NEW, USED CLOTHING from Home, Auto, 

Store. Men's Suits 7ic, Leather Jackets 29c, Over- 
coats 54c, Dresses 20c, Ladies’ Coats 36c. Other bar- 
gains. Catalog Pree. National, 436 East 3ist, Chicago. 


SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Cards. Amer- 

ica’s largest, fastest selling display. 30° Commis- 
sion. Free Cards. Universal Engraving & Printing, 
Box x 745- P. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 


Superior Jobbing, 1250 VM Jef- 








printed $1.00—cost you 50c. Samples free. Dun- 
bar, New Brunswick, N. J. my 
SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Cards. Big Com- 

missions. Season starting. . . Hurry!!! Craft- 
cards, Box 235, Pittsburgh. 


* AUTOGRAPHED PORTRAITS 


CLOSING OUT last of stock of old prints and r- 
traits of Famous Men of History with ae 
genuine autographs. Some are complete frames, 
ready for hanging, others on moun mats, ready 
for framing. No selections possible. First come—first 
served. Early orders get best selections. Ideal for 
library, den, living room, students’ rooms, schools, 
lawyers’ and doctors’ offices, Values up to $10, now 
only $2 each, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Send $10 for 6 rare bargains. National 


Autographs, Box 781, Washington, D. C. 
tan SAS BOOKS te ee 
BOOK-ISRAEL, YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW, 
Prophecies about Jews and Armageddon. 10 cents. 
Mrs. W. H. rrill, Bradenton, Florida. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RAISE MUSHROOMS FOR PROFIT! New methods 

and finest pure culture spawn mean increased 
profits. Write for free folio giving helpful marketing 
tips. Hughes Spawn, Box 5312, Dept. B, Denver, 
Colorado. 


CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS 


GOOD NEWS—For ‘Piles, Fistula or Colon Sufferers. 

Mild treatment at McCleary’s proved by 40,000 
former patients there from Coast to Coast. Large 
116-page illustrated book and patient references from 
your own section—sent Free. Write today—a card will 
do. McCleary Clinic, 2382 Elms Bivd., Excelsior 


Springs, Mo. 
_, DOGS 
HUNTING HOUNDS: Cheap. Literature free. 
Kennels, B80, Herrick, Illinois. 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


MORE NEW FARM LAND. Washington, 

Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable 

crops, favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, 

literature and list of typical bargains. Specify state. 

W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
INVENTIONS WANTED 


c unpatented. Mr. 


‘Dixie 


Minnesota, 


CASH FOR INVENTIONS, patented, 
Ball, U-9441 Pleasant, Chicago. 


"MALE HELP WANTED 


MAKE BIG MONEY Demonstrating amazing Handy- 
man Tool, 101 uses. Pulls posts, roots, small stumps; 
jacks up trucks, tractors, wagons; lifts buildings: 


stretches fences; splices wire; makes cider press; 
dandy auto bumper jack, etc. Lifts, pulls, pushes 
with 3-ton power. Write. Harrah, Dept. K-32, Bloom- 


field, Indiana. 
MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 





EARN CASH DAILY RAISING MUSHROOMS in cel- 

lar, shed, garage. We buy all you raise, instruct 
you, and furnish guaranteed materials. Established 
1908. Book Free. United, 3848-P Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


MEDICAL 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer the symptoms usually at- 

tributed to old age—bladder trouble, sleeplessness, 
_ in back, hips and legs, exhaustion. forgetfulness, 

oss of energy, may be trac all probability most of 
these symptoms may traced to enlargement or in- 
flammation of one your most eager Nees glands. 
Dr. 8. E. Ball’s new a Page Book tells you how you 
may find oe. comforting relief and new zest. All 
completely explained in this Pree book. Write today 
for your copy. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 6307. Excelsior 
Springs, Mo, 








OPPORTUNITIES 


seil or exchange? 
4 prolitable business at home through the mails? 
rell your story to those interested readers 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of ligures, as Well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 


23 


NSWERS will be found in stories 

beginning On the following pages 
of this issue: (1)—p. 10; (2)—p. 13; 
(3)—p. 7; (4)—p. 16; (5)—p. 3; (6)— 
p. 9; (7)—p. 20; (8)—p. 12; (9)—p. 11; 
(10)—p. 4; (11)—p. 4; (12)—p. 5; (13) 
—p. 8; (14)—p. 10; (15)—p. 11. 











Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 
in the fewest possible words 


Each initial and group 


FATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary 

disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 


of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and 
modern treatment for this serious disease. Sent ab- 
solutely Free—a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


RHEUMATISM PAINS—To quickly relieve the pain 

of Rheumatism, Neuralgia or Muscular Lumbago 
take time tested Winter-X Tablets Don't suffer. 
Ask your druggist today for this highly recommended 
palliative treatment, or write direct for free literature. 
Keene Drug Company, Dept. A, _Indianapolis, Indiana. 


SINUS TROUBLE. Ifa victim of sinus or Catarrha] 











Infection, Write National Laboratories, Benj. Frank- 
lin Station, Washington, D. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
“SWEET ADELINE, ’” Unusual Cat “Chorus” Photo- 
graph, Delights Animal Lovers, Children, Etc. Un- 
mounted—Small] 15c (Framed 25c), 5’ x 7’ 50c, 8" x 


10”’ $1.00. Lloyd Miller, 4421 N. LaCrosse, Chicago. 
OLD MANUSCRIPTS 


START A COLLECTION of old letters and manu- 
scripts. Miscellaneus assortment, $10 value, at only 
$5.00. Send cash or money-order. Orion Book Serv- 


ice, Box 781, Washington, D. 
PATENT EFGENET s , 


INVENTORS—Don’t delay. Protect your idea with a 
Patent. Get Free Patent Guide. Write Clarence 
A. O’Brien, istered Patent Attorney, OK37 Adams 


Building, Wash a D. C. 
‘0 FINISHING 


TRIAL OFFERS. SIX OR EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLLS 

Developed, Printed 20c; or Two Colored Enlarge- 
ments and eight prints 25c. Twenty Reprints 25c. 
Skrudland, 6444-AA Diversey, Chicago. 














ROLL DEVELOPED 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 


tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c. Very uick 
Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film rv- 
ice. La Crosse. Wisconsin.  —_—- 
ROLLS | DEVELOPED—25c coin. Two 5x7 Double 


Weight Professional Enlargements. 8 Gloss Prints. 
Club Photo Service, Dept. 8, LaCrosse, Wis. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, 

Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll]!— 

Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 

YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight 
Enlarged Prints, 25c. 
West Salem, Wisconsin. _ F 
100 REPRINTS $1.00, 116 or smaller. 

den, Utah. 

er SONG POEMS WANTED 
MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS SEND POEM. 

Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pa Pree. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
3ridgeport, Conn. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. 


4x6 Professionally 
Mail to Mohart Film Service, 


Rex Photo, Og- 





Free examination. McNeil, 


Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
SONGWRITERS! Music composed to words. Amaz- 
ing offer. Masters of Melody, Box 82, Dept. P, 
Beloit, Wis. , 
SONGS, Poems, published, Royalty basis, Dept. P, 
Radio Music Company, 5517 Carlton Wa; . Holly- 


wood. 
WANTED—ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. Richard Bro- 


thers, 14 Woods Building. Chicago. 
A> __ STAMPS 
CLOSING OUT at bargain 
ers. Send name for free 
Box 781, Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bldg., Federal serve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, R Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlingt House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our caun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send 25¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 6 copies, postpaid. 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. Paeth- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 


rices, rare first-day cov- 
ist. Orion Book Service, 




















































































& / STAYS FRESH -AND IT 

mi HANDLES RIGHT, PACKS 
U\ RIGHT, DRAWS EASY 
AND EVEN. iTS THE 
COOLEST- BURNING 
TOBACCO | KNOW! 


' ’ e 
FOR REAL MILDNESS-REAL 
TASTE WITHOUT HARSHNESS- 
GIVE ME PRINCE ALBERT! 


@ “Prince Albert is just what a smoker needs to keep 
him pipe-happy from the day’s first load-up to the last.” 
And that’s how “Vic” James stands on the National Joy 
Smoke. Thanks, “Vic”! 


50 


pipefuls of fra- 
grant tobacco in 
every handy tin 
of Prince Albert 


70 


fine roll-your- 
own cigarettes in 
every handy tin 
of Prince Aart 


Copyright, 1940 
R.J Reynolds Tob. Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


FROM HANDIER TIN 
TO COOLER, MILDER, 


TASTIER PUFFS! 





RIPE TASTE PLUS MELLOW 
GOOONESS WON ME TO 
3 PRINCE ALBERT. AND PA. 
yf HAS THE BITE REMOVED. ITS 
COOL, MILD, EASY ON 


@ P. E. Croucher has the floor—20 years a P.A. fan. 

- Says “P.E.”: “That Prince Albert fragrance and mellow- 
ness are high-signs that P.A. is quality tobacco through 
and through.” Mighty true, “P.E.”—mighty true! 


In recent laboratory ‘‘smek- 
ing bow!’ tests, Prince Albert 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


than the average of the 30 
THE NATIONAL = na of the largest-selling 


Ble) a) 0) .43 brands tested coolest of all! 





